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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THIS number of THe Lonpon Mercury is the last under my editor- 
ship and its last as a separate publication under that name. Its title 
and goodwill have been acquired by the proprietors of Life and 
Letters To-day, in which after this month it will be incorporated. 
‘The Morven Press, which owns THE Lonpon MERcuRY, has sold its 
rights in the magazine to the Brendin Publishing Company, owners 
of Life and Letters To-day, and on the 1st of May the transfer and the 
amalgamation will have taken effect. Where there have been two 
magazines there will now be one. I wish good fortune to Mr. Robert 
Herring, the Editor of Life and Letters To-day, and hope that his 
inheritance of THE LonpDON MERCurRyY will prove an accession of 
strength and that his magazine will weather the storms of difficult 
times, to which we succumb. Nos moriturt . . 


* * * 


In this country literary magazines (by which I mean magazines 
mainly devoted to literature and the arts and the criticism of them) 
have been notoriously short-lived. THE Lonpon Mercury, founded 
by J. C. (now Sir John) Squire in 1919, and taken on by myself in 
1934, has lasted longer than most. We have been arrogant enough 
to suppose that we were going to Succeed where others failed, and 
had it not been for the political and economic tempests of the last 
year I think that we actually should have won through. In that 
period of the magazine’s history which I know best, from October 
1934 onwards, the circulation in 1935, 1936 and 1937 rapidly in- 
creased, and if on the advertising side we had been as well sup- 
ported by most of the publishers as we were by a faithful few, or 
by the publishers generally as well as we were by writers, we should 
have been in a sound economic position even before the beginning 
of 1938—when we took the step of raising the price from one shilling 
to two shillings. That step, I am sure, was the right one. It had been 
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a mistake to adhere so long to the price of a shilling, which, for a 
magazine of this type, would probably never have proved economic 
without strong advertising support. The raising of the price, under 
normal circumstances, and with moderate advertisement support 
from the publishers, would have solved our problem. 

But alas—it was the year of recurrent crises. It was the moment 
when the world was talking mainly of Germany, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, war and A.R.P., when literature and all the serious arts 
were at a discount. “I had strong hopes you were pulling through,” 
writes Dr. Granville-Barker in a letter I have just received from him. 
“Well, it is 5s. 6d. income-tax in the £, I suppose. We cannot have 
war and preparedness for war and literature too—that is all about it. 
The Dictators strangle their own, and we boast that we are left free. 
But indirectly they strangle ours as well.” Anyhow, there it is. The 
capital available to us is exhausted, and we cannot afford to wait 
for more peaceful times. ‘““That is all about it.” 


& * * 


Enough of that tiresome side of the question. I should be doing 
less than justice to the distinguished older writers and the clever 
younger ones who have come to our support if I did not claim that 
from the literary point of view we have had success. From the first 
Squire designed this magazine as an organ of independent and dis- 
interested opinion, and that it has always been. My own conception 
of the magazine has been that it existed to serve the cause of creative 
ideas trom whatever source they were drawn, more especially in refer- 
ence to our own time, and to do what it could to promote an interest 
in such ideas, whether they were manifested in the stories and poems 
we published or the books we reviewed, or whether, more broadly, 
they were shown to be applicable to current practical problems. 
Whatever seemed to be informed and enlightened by the creative 
imagination—that I conceived to be within our province; and side 
by side with it, of course, one looked for the critical judgment, which 
in itself is allied to the creative. 

With this object in view there could be no question of letting our- 
selves be governed by cliques or specialized schools of thought. We 
have published poems by distinguished older poets side by side with 
those of the younger poets who are striking out on new lines. Our 
articles have been from contributors of all ages of widely divergent 
views and interests—our aim being to get what enlightenment we 
could from those who had something new to contribute to those con- 
temporary questions which we held to be MERcurY questions. In 
the sphere of fiction, as of poetry, whilst we have been helped by 
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established writers, it has been a special pleasure to discover talent 
wherever we could among writers hitherto unknown. 

In the section devoted to book reviews we had certain advantages 
and disadvantages. In the space available it was impossible to give 
extended notices to all the good books, and we therefore had to 
exercise a rigid selection. And, secondly, as we were published only 
once a month, our reviews were likely to appear a week or two later 
than notices in the daily and weekly papers. On the other hand we 
had the advantage that so many of the most highly accredited writers 
on all subjects were willing to contribute to our pages; our more 
discriminating readers knew that we acknowledged only one alle- 
giance—an allegiance to themselves—and that they would find here 
informed and unbiased opinions. That, I think, has counted for a 
good deal in these days when reviewers are often suspected of igno- 
rance, log-rolling, personal acrimony, or a desire to please the pub- 
lishers and give them quotable eulogies. 


* * * 


THE Lonpon Mercury had a special function to fulfil in giving 
constant attention to the “amenities” of life. When Sir John Squire 
was editor he attached great importance to architecture and to the 
aspect of the countryside which is the background of architecture. 
At all times we have endeavoured to give publicity to enlightened 
opinions both in regard to the preservation of the best buildings of 
the past and to the promotion of the best building and the best plan- 
ning in the present. We have tried to insist on the need for taking 
a long view in regard to housing, town planning, road systems, trans- 
port and the preservation of what is comely, so far as it can be 
preserved in this age of quick changes. Similarly, wherever efforts are 
being made for the creation of a National Theatre, or the improve- 
ment of art galleries and museums, or for defending freedom of speech 
and thought, or improving education, we have, to the best of our 
powers, supported them and offered our own contribution. 


In his “(Last Words,” announcing the end of his magazine, The 
Criterion, three months ago, Mr. T. S. Eliot spoke almost despair- 
ingly of the condition of literature to-day and the condition of society 
of which it was a symptom. Behind what he calls “literary symptoms 
of decline” he sees something which goes much deeper, the de- 
moralization of society as a whole; he fears that the culture of the 
world is in danger and that its “continuity may have to be main- 
tained by a very smal) number of people indeed.” Similarly, the 
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Frénch author, M. Georges Duhamel, from whose book, Jn Defence 
of Letters, 1 quoted last July, suggests that “‘civilized activities seem 
to be operating temporarily so as to suspend the progress of civiliza- 
tion itself and divert it into other channels’—perhaps towards the 
films, the radio, the picture paper, games—and that civilization has 
been producing a variety of contrivances which “‘spare the mass of 
people that intellectual effort which is the only measure of true 
culture.” 

But perhaps our fears arising from the persecution of artists abroad 
and the repercussions here, or our disappointment arising from the 
democratization and consequent temporary lowering of artistic values, 
do not justify us in a wholly pessimistic outlook for the future. ‘The 
problem is how to get safely through the perilous period of transi- 
tion. As I see it, culture, which includes the whole-hearted pursuit 
of all the finer elements in life which have value for the spirit, is 
suffering a setback to-day from two causes. The first arises from the 
social and intellectual upheaval which is occurring dramatically 
before our eyes and appears in the conflict between Fascism and 
Democracy, between authority and freedom, between mechanical 
efficiency and the disorder of laissez-faire. That, with its economic 
disequilibrium, its wasteful concentration on war, has absorbed the 
more serious thought of this generation and compelled it to attend 
too exclusively to the severely practical issues of how to survive— 
how to avert war or hunger. This—how obvious it is!—is not an 
atmosphere favourable to the arts or the cultivation of the spirit. 


The second cause of the slump in the finer arts must be attributed 
to the democratization of culture and the mass-production of books, 
papers, films, etc., which stimulate or drug the popular mind. I am 
not optimistic enough to suppose that the crude artistic tastes of the 
masses can be transformed very quickly, though the effect of improv- 
ing education will gradually produce results. In the meantime a 
certain levelling process is going on which, while it levels up from 
the lower planes, tends also to level down from the higher planes. 
Much talent that belongs naturally to the latter is diverted from its 
course by the economic gain of catering for the masses. The neces- 
sity of speaking the language which is intelligible to the million 
imposes some sacrifice in choiceness—it demands a sort of flatness 
of surface from which all the little fine uneven points revealed by 
close analysis or exactness of perception are shorn off or ignored. 
It is unprofitable to anything except the intellectual conscience to 
pay attention to those intellectual or aesthetic minutiae, though in 
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those minutiae may lie just the difference between truth and false- 
hood, an accurate shot at eternity or a miss. 


* * * 


As I was saying, the problem seems to me to be how to get through 
the period of transition—first, how to survive the catastrophic 
assaults of war crises and economic panics, and, second, how to enable 
the arts to keep their independence against demagogy. Civilization 
has to look to its defences. Democracy has been rearming against 
the perils of dictatorship. There is as yet no sign that culture has 
realized the necessity of arming itself against materialism and Philis- 
tinism. Naturally I share M. Duhamel’s concern about the impor- 
tance of independent literary reviews. I venture to quote again words 
of his which I quoted last July. 

The reviews are indispensable to the intellectual equilibrium of the 
countries that to-day guard our civilization . . . . The reviews represent a 
form of intellectual activity which is more than desirable in the present dis- 
order. Continuity of thought, creative meditation, active study can only be 
preserved with the help of the literary reviews that survive . . . . There must 
be some method of examining and criticizing men and affairs, and for this 
purpose we need the review, which is the natural vehicle of watchful, tenacious 
thinking. 

The disappearance of even one review, just now, when intelligence is being 
restricted in its function, would be a misfortune. It is not a question of one 
school of thought or another; there is only one cause now, the cause of free- 
dom of thought which is guarding its rights against attack from every side. 


* * * 


It remains to thank the many men and women who have done 
so much to support THE LonpoNn MERcuRY, with their writings or 
drawings, or with other services. To Mr. Owen Hugh Smith, Mr. 
Arnold Palmer, Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, the late Hugh 
Dent, Mrs. (Violet) Scott-James, Mr. H. D. Barnard, the proprietors 
of The New Statesman, Sir Campbell Mitchell-Cotts, Dr. and Mrs. 
Harley Granville-Barker, Mrs. MacGrigor Phillips, Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos and Mr. Jocelyn Gibb the magazine is indebted for 
substantial help as Directors of its Board or as shareholders. I should 
like to dwell upon our debt to those contributors who collectively have 
really been the magazine; but their name is legion—where should 
I start or end? I might fill a page with the names of highly distin- 
guished persons, and there would still remain a page of others, less 
well known, whose work, in my opinion, entitles them to equal 
praise. Those who have written for us have given of their best; the 
files of the magazine are a testimony to their disinterested work. 

R. A. Scott-JAMES 
hot 
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IN MEMORY OF W. B. YEATS 
By W. H. Auden 


I 


HE disappeared in the dead of winter: 

The brooks were frozen, the airports almost deserted, 
And snow disfigured the public statues; 

The mercury sank in the mouth of the dying day. 

O all the instruments agree 

The day of his death was a dark cold day. 


Far from his illness, 

The wolves ran on through the evergreen forests, 

The peasant river was untempted by the fashionable quays; 
By mourning tongues 

The death of the poet was kept from his poems. 


But for him it was his last afternoon as himself, 

An afternoon of nurses and rumours: 

The provinces of his body revolted, 

The squares of his mind were empty, 

Silence invaded the suburbs, 

The current of his feeling failed; he became his admirers. 


Now he is scattered among a hundred cities, 

And wholly given over to unfamiliar affections; 

To find his happiness in another kind of wood, 

And be punished under a foreign code of conscience: 
The words of a dead man 

Are modified in the guts of the living. 


But in the importance and noise of to-morrow, 

When the brokers are roaring like beasts on the floor of the Bourse, 
And the poor have the sufferings to which they are fairly accustomed, 
And each in the cell of himself is almost convinced of his freedom, 

A few thousand will think of this day 

As one thinks of a day when one did something slightly unusual. 


O all the instruments agree 
The day of his death was a dark cold day. 
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YOU were silly like us: your gift survived it all; 
The parish of rich women, physical decay, 
Yourself; mad Ireland hurt you into poetry. 

_ Now Ireland has her madness and her weather still, 
For poetry makes nothing happen: it survives 

In the valley of its saying, where executives 

Would never want to tamper; it flows south 

From ranches of isolation and the busy griefs, 

Raw towns that we believe and die in; it survives, 
A way of happening, a mouth. 


III 


EARTH, receive an honoured guest; 
William Yeats is laid to rest: 

Let the Irish vessel lie, 

Emptied of its poetry. 


Time that is intolerant 

Of the brave and innocent, 
And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives, 
Pardons cowardice, conceit, 
Lays its honours at their feet. 


Time, that with this strange excuse 
Pardoned Kipling for his views, 
And will pardon Paul Claudel, 
Pardons him for writing well. 


In the nightmare of the dark 
All the dogs of Europe bark, 
And the living nations wait, 
Each sequestered in its hate; 


Intellectual disgrace 

Stares from every human face, 
And the seas of pity lie, 
Locked and frozen in each eye. 
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Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 
With your unconstraining voice 
Still persuade us to rejoice; 


With the farming of a verse 
Make a vineyard of the curse, 
Sing of human unsuccess 

In a rapture of distress; 


In the deserts of the heart 

Let the healing fountains start, 

In the prison of his days 

Teach the free man how to praise. 


ALL THE AIR 
By Lloyd Frankenberg 


I SPREAD my words for you 
But you blow through. 


So trees extend their ways 
Upon the air 

And every gesture stays 
In strict despair. 


Yet wintering their woe 
Softly they grow 


And softer what they sought 
Still seek to reach 

Till all the air is caught 
With pear and peach. 
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THE WILD BIRDS 
By Lord Gorell 


AS one by one the wild birds of the years 
Take their onrushing way 

Across the patience of the watchful skies 
Out of the glory toward the gray 

That gathers round the close of day 

That shall be for the strength of every man, 
However glad or great his span, 

No thoughts arise 

To fill my eyes 

With heaviness of bitter-burning tears 

For prizes missed and gauds I did not gain. 
Only one pain 

Its sudden, secret blade 

Unsheathes in silence now when the birds’ flight 
Is at the vaulted noon of heaven 

And makes me know myself afraid, 
Mightily overpaid 

By all the powers of light, 

That is that I to whom so much was given, 
Who hold within me now so rich a store, 
Yielded but little of Love’s liberty— 
Rather, the thought comes piercingly, 
Often did scarcely more 

Than served me as an anodyne— 

Along that happy, heedless youth of mine 
To gladden many a heart 

That long ago has touched the eternal shore 
And so for ever now is set apart 

From all the passion of regret’s design. 
Never again on Earth a clemency 

Of later chance across my love can steal 

To let me make the vanished feel 

How much they were, and are, to me: 
From this stern sentence Life has no appeal. 
Those are the prizes and the pathways missed 
That on the midnight air 

And in the act of prayer 

Rise up to backward view: 

And there is nothing I can do. 
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Unsparingly Truth’s mail-clad fist 
Crashes complacence through! 

The loved look down, a wistful band— 
And yet my trust is that they understand. 


THE DOVES OF ARGOSTOLI 
By Edward James 


IN the red brown Greek earth 

sleep certain violet white rocks: 

one veined one, vain thirst, I took 

to drink the veins and carve my book. 


On the rock’s page my chisel wrote: 
“James Christian James, young man like me 
who are you whom I surely see 

coming across the hills?” 


An olive tree, large as an oak, 

in sleepy noonday answer spoke: 

“He is that other whom you are, 

as the stars turn round the North Star.” 


A flight of whiter doves than the 
white fane of Sounion left the tree; 
and with a vibrancy of wings 

their flight swings. 


As when a draught has sauntered through 
twelve antechambers and then touched 
the last string of a lady’s harp, 

they feathered flew. 


Through the green air about the tree 
like an echo speaks forth and back 
their marble white moves; they are 

a milky pack. 


I love them, for it takes a choir 
of good things to fill my breast 
with the deep breath I felt to see 
those doves leave that tree. 
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THE NARROW COUNTRY 
By Edwin Muir 


HOW all the roads creep in! 

This place has grown so narrow, 

You could not swing a javelin. 

And if you shot an arrow, 

It would skim this meagre mountain wall 
And in some other country 

Like a light meteor fall. 

When first our company 

Took root here no one knows, 

For nothing comes and goes 

But the bleak mountain-wind 

That so our thought has thinned 

And sharpened so our faces— 
Unanswerably grave 

As long-forsaken places— 

They have lost all look of hate or love 
And show but what they have. 

The clouds have drawn so close, 

This small, much-trodden mound 
Must, must be very high, 

And no road goes by. 

The parsimonious ground 

Which at its best will bear 

A few thin blades as fine as hair 

Can anywhere be found, 

Yet is so proud and niggardly 

And envious, it will trust 

Only one little, wild, half-leafless tree 
To straggle from the dust— 

But under it we sometimes feel such ease 
As if it were ten thousand trees 

And for its foliage had 

Robbed half the world of shade. 

All the woods in grief 

Bowed down by leaf and bird and leaf 
From all their branches could not weep 
A sleep such as that sleep. 

Sleep underneath the tree. 

It is your murdering eyes that make 
The sterile mound, the standing lake, 
And the leaf-breaking wind. 
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It is your eyes; it is your mind. 

Then close your eyes and see. 

Sleep on and do not wake 

Till there is movement in the lake 

And the club-headed water-serpents break 
In emerald lightnings through the slime, 
Making a mark on time. 


IN MEMORIAM A. R.-I. 
YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER 1938 
By Edmund Blunden 


DELAY not; for the years advance 
With terrible though smooth rapidity: 
Chance it seems still follows chance, 
But that’s a passport lacks validity; 
Still the day brings funeral news, 
And though to die may be to live 
People hold opposing views, 
And some draw water in a sieve. 
Then “use your time.” 


After this (I shall not now 
Defy the picture of futurity) 
We may win the mountain’s brow 
And everlasting bright security; 
Still the day’s news speaks of death, 
And some for all I know have gone 
Beyond the world of brain and breath 
And, as the hymn saith, “all unknown 
Their future” time. 


I for one am prone to take 
The fact of death as far from final; 
Would one’s Maker stoop to break 
The course of hope and undesign all? 
Still I have this present case, 
Another man I prized is dead, 
And I at least can never trace 
The ways we thought would lie ahead 
‘Some other time.” 
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James Bripiz, FEBRUARY 1939 
drawing by MERVYN PEAKE 
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EQUILIBRIUM 
By James Bridie 


WHEN I was a boy in Glasgow I sucked out of the air the ideas of 
three radio-active persons—Calvin, Hegel and Thomas Henry 
Huxley. ‘The people for whose judgment I had some respect ordered 
their ideas on a basis provided by one or other of those three. When 
I was a simple little receptor cell I absorbed Calvin. When I began 
to question and argue I was satisfied, for the time, by vague intima- 
tions of Hegel. When I was taught the trade of Medicine the rowdy 
challenges of Huxley had become simple dogma. The troubled minds 
of my teachers were anxious not to teach me lies or to confuse my 
apprehensions, so they grasped at the most imbecile simplifications 
of these early materialists and showed me the human organism as an 
engine that could be taken to bits. 

I find myself to-day with a handful of conceptions which are as 
much part of me as my own nose—the Absolute, Predestination, 
Election and the concept of Man as a Machine, sufficiently self-con- 
tained to run for a short time without external guidance. If these 
conceptions are irreconcilable I cannot help it. If I were a philo- 
sopher I could tell you to what extent my thesis and my antithesis 
had become confused with one another, disentangle them, and pre- 
sent you with a synthesis. I am not a philosopher. I am an artist. An 
artist is a creature who suddenly pops out of a dark tunnel and can 
give no very satisfactory account of his journey. 

It is none the less part of his business to look at the World and 
describe it in terms of his own prejudices. It is the duty—one of 
the few pleasurable duties—of every articulate citizen so to describe 
the World. Such description cannot but be of interest to his Creator 
if that Being has a sense of humour; and let us hope, in our own 
interests, that He has. Such description can also evoke ready sympathy 
among those who have “‘always felt that way about things” and happy 
antagonism among those who hate the Truth. 

The urgent factor in the present World situation is the immi- 
nence of war and the destruction of what we are accustomed loosely 
to describe as civilization. This phenomenon provides a nicely calcu- 
lated test for any individual system of opinions. The anatomy of it 
is not known in detail to the common man, but its outline is easily 
appreciable, and its effects on the common individual can be accu- 
rately determined. Although it has taken on the shape of an insensate 
force of nature, like an avalanche or an erupting mountain, the terror 
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it inspires should not incapacitate a really opinionative person from 
having his opinion of it, more especially as it might itself be the 
result of an aggregate of opinions fashioned in like manner to his 
own. 

The English-speaking variety of civilization is peace-loving. With- 
out peace it cannot have prosperity. It ensues prosperity. Prosperity 
in this instance means the greatest good for the greatest number that 
has hitherto been reached in the history of the world. It is quite 
honestly trying to spread its principles over communities it has been 
accustomed to look upon as inferior, so that even the Heathen and 
the Poor Indian may become rich and powerful and entitled to have 
hats touched to them by commissionaires. 

Great Britain and America are reasonably pleasant places to live 
in for anybody with the ingenuity to earn a living or gamble for 
it or cheat for it. There is nowhere any better for the average man, 
and a great many places with much more logical systems of govern- 
ment that are a great deal worse. It seems a great pity that the whole 
world cannot accept our working principles. 

The fact remains that it does not and that civilization, as we under- 
stand it, is threatened by this intransigeancy. It is threatened princi- 
pally by two systems called Fascism and Communism. These systems 
have been adopted in their entirety by great nations and are already 
running concerns, not quaint, sporadic eruptions that can be beaten 
out of sight by police batons. They both depend on the deification 
of the State; that is to say, of the Mechanism of civilization. 

To deify anything physical, to worship idols in short, notoriously 
drives men mad. A lover will throw his grandmother out of the 
window of a burning house to make a soft place for his beloved to 
fall. He will kill his brother to avenge an insult to her. A State Wor- 
shipper is blind to good manners, common sense, dignity, honour, 
the sanctity of contracts, and (what is very difficult for us to under- 
stand) his own plain self-interest. Like a lover, he will stand for 
hours in the cold and wet and consider himself rewarded by a few 
sentences of querulous abuse or insincere praise. He will fight; he 
will fast; he will tear himself; he will drink up eisel, eat a crocodile. 
He is the last person to be content.to live and let live. 

Our conflict is between the comfortable and the crazy. The only 
resource obvious to the comfortable is to bolt his door and buy a gun. 

To my mind this is a pitiful resource. That it appears to be the 
only one is true. But this raises the question whether it would be 
the only resource open to a better form of civilization. And that 
raises the question as to whether our paragon of civilization is as 
perfect as we think it is. 
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There can be no doubt that our civilization fears its own dissolu- 
tion; and this is not because it has reason to be particularly pleased 
with itself. It has not. It has not even the decent human attribute 
of pride. . 

In the totalitarian states, from misery and disorder has been born 
a passion. Passion is usually disreputable, always dangerous, and 
the very devil of a master. But it must glow in the heart of a man 
or of a people if life in that man or in that people is to go on. In 
our decent, jogtrot, utilitarian states there is no such fire burning. 
It is thus hard to persuade you and me that our civilization, with 
all its comforts and advantages, is worth dying for. 

My Huxleyite teachers explained to me, with a show of sense, that 
I began as a sort of fish and that one end of my notochord started to 
bulge and to push itself forward. This bulge—or neopallium—began 
to develop extraordinary properties which included a new realization 
of the Universe as something more than a clutter of objects that 
bumped against me, fed me and ultimately killed me. They taught 
me that the prime necessity of life was survival and that each new 
instrument developed by me was intended to make this more prob- 
able. My fins, my wings, my hooves, my genitalia, my fur, my shell, 
my eyes, my ears, my belly, my nose, my sensory system, my chroma- 
tin system, my brain were there primarily for that purpose. 

The newspapers and a few astronomers made it clear that there 
was a necessary period to this survival—that the world would freeze 
or burn or collide with a planet and that there would be the end of 
it all; but that this would take place a long time hence and that there 
was no need for me to worry. But I do worry. There is something 
within me much more urgent than my philosophical or political 
opinions that makes me worry. It is something of which my instincts 
themselves are only crude manifestations. 

It is to satisfy my worry that religion was invented. Religion 
assures me that Life is not going to come to a sudden stop. People 
whose neopallia are obviously developed to such an extent that they 
can see further and more clearly than the rest of mankind have come 
into the world from time to time and given us that plain assurance. 
We have responded, as a rule, by killing them before they had time 
to satisfy us on matters of detail. The detail has been filled in later 
by their disciples. I am sorry to say that the details so supplied and 
co-ordinated by the several schools do not agree with one another 
and often read to me like plain raving. It may be true that we shall 
all sit eternally with gold crowns on our heads playing on harps or, 
alternatively, swim for ever in a burning lake; but it does not seem 
to me probable. Houris may perpetually ply me with alcohol and 
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erotic conversation on the banks of shaded rivers, but I do not think 
they will. The views of the schools less occupied with physical mani- 
festations seem to me more persuasive to the intellect but less attrac- 
tive to the emotions. I do not feel that the questions of individual 
survival have been answered, and I must be content to regard my- 
self as a biological experiment which may or may not find its way to 
the dust-bin when it has served its positive or negative purpose in 
the protocol. i 

When I call myself a biological experiment I assume an Experi- 
mentor. I can run like a ricketty rat round a cage, but I cannot escape 
Him. I am not compelled to suppose that He is an enormous kind 
of Super Rat. I may, if I like, identify certain qualities of my own, 
which do not seem to have any rational or utilitarian explanation 
for their existence, with His attributes. Authoritative persons have 
assured me that He is, in a sense, my Father. That is to say, 1 am 
essentially the same organism as He is, fused with another organism. 
If I play too long with that idea, however, I shall come to the 
reductio ad absurdum of a benevolent old gentleman of uncertain 
temper and irrelevant physical attributes, and that will be blasphemy. 

Of one thing there is no doubt, that one of His instruments is an 
immortal cell that fuses and splits and fuses again but remains easily 
recognizable after a million years. At infinitely repeated stages of its 
life-cycle it realizes and asserts its immortality. It dishevels and re- 
arranges. It destroys and builds up. It began, a very few thousand 
years ago, to examine its past. A few hundred years ago it began to 
attempt to construct, clumsily and blindly enough, its future. 

If we unify and personify this entity under the name of Smith 
we find that Smith is an ingenious creature who receives from time 
to time a fresh and sudden access to his ingenuity. He is an inspired 
idiot, but not continuously inspired. He has the capacity to develop 
new faculties. He is intensely interested in his own survival; so much 
so that if his eye offends him he plucks it out and casts it from him. 

The things that militate against his survival are War, Famine, 
Pestilence and Time. He has made rough-and-ready instruments for 
defeating Famine and Pestilence. War is a greater difficulty, because, 
in certain states of Smith’s mind, it seems itself an instrument of 
survival. If his bi-focal vision is not working properly the plucking 
out of the offending eye seems the proper thing to do. He must 
eliminate by conquest the individual organ that appears to be spoil- 
ing his scheme. But Smith has recently invented History, which is a 
method of correlating experience, and experience is beginning to 
show him that War is an enemy and not a friend. He has only prac- 
tised with History for six thousand years. We must give him time. 
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As for Time, he has always known this troublesome abstraction 
for his foe. From his first cave-wall scratching of a bison on the edge 
of flight (when he tried to fix the flow of events into something per- 
manent) to his latest attempts with fast aeroplanes and sounds that 
race round the world almost as soon as they are uttered, he has 
wrestled with Time. In the meantime his intelligence service has 
been busy with description and hints that a victory is probable. 

The mere matter of individual living has never been very impor- 
tant to Smith. If it had been he would have taken more trouble 
about it. He did not sail and climb and explore deserts because he 
wanted to be comfortable. His little units are too lazy, as a rule, to 
take the simplest precautions to make their lives tolerable. With the 
fag-ends of Smith’s great Scheme for making the Universe safe for 
Mankind, they construct a series of polities. From these idle thoughts 
of ineffective busybodies spring Utopias like the Soviet Republics 
—a company floated to exploit an invention which has not yet been 
invented, for Marx was only a critic. 

A modern State is best if it is a makeshift. The function of its 
Governors is to protect it from War, Famine and Pestilence and to 
control stupid self-interest. Beyond that it should be purely oppor- 
tunist and not attempt to build palaces before it has learned how to 
make bricks. It should oppose quiet, continuous resistance to doc- 
trinaire governments, for they will tumble down because of their 
own incompetence and impracticability. It should tolerate in such 
governments all manifestations that are tolerable. It should look with 
suspicion on all logical processes within itself and outside itself. 
Logical processes do not apply to the human soul. It should find 
its inward fire in intuitions of immortality—in the work of its artists, 
its poets and its musicians. At least that is what I think. I may be 
wrong. 


TEMPEST 
Wood engraving by Eric Kine 
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THE RHINOCEROS 
By Gerald Hanley 


IT stood in the shade of a yellow tree. Its hide was crusted with red 
mud, and it stood there dozing fitfully, monstrous and evil-looking. 
Small brown birds with red beaks fought on its back. ‘They screamed 
over a tit-bit, a blue tick swollen to the size of a grape. One of them 
ate it, and then they were silent. 

The sun climbed, sending waves of heat on to the plains, drying 
the earth, sucking the life from the grass. It seemed to rear in the 
sky like a ball of flame. It was midday, and animals retired into the 
shade, to stand panting. 

In the close heat of the forest the trees exhaled an odour of sap, 
and puffs of vapour rose from the undergrowth. The rhinoceros stood 
with hanging head, his tiny eyes closed, his ears twitching occasion- 
ally. His ears never rested. Always they listened, for, being almost 
blind, this great beast relied upon his ears to save him from the 
enemy. The enemy with the curious smell. The harsh smell of man. 
This smell lay in the grass, sometimes among the trees, or in a dried 
river bed. It hung about where man had passed, and it was always 
with a snort of fright that the rhinoceros found it, for man was his 
only enemy. No lion would attack him. The creeping leopard avoided 
him. The buffalo and the elephant were content to be with their 
kind, but the rhinoceros walked alone, suspiciously, blindly, and 
eternally searching for the smell of man so that he could make his 
plans for grazing in peace. 

To man he was anathema. He was known by various names. Some 
called him kifaru, others called him n’guru, but all feared him. They 
feared him as much as he feared them, only they had the advantage 
over him. They could see from a great distance. He could not. He 
kept close to the forest, where he had all he needed. There was 
grazing in plenty, fresh water and even a small salt-lick which was 
his alone, for the buffalo and the elephant did not go that way. In 
this forest he was happy. It was closely knit with liana and m’loga 
trees. ‘There was shade from the sun and the rain, and there was 
deep peace. So now, in the burning heat of midday, he rested, stand- 
ing, half leaning against his favourite tree, which was polished like 
glass from his constant rubbing. This rubbing was the great pleasure 
of his life. The ticks that sucked his blood often became a nuisance, 
and it was this tree that solved his difficulties. He would rub his great 
back and sides there for hours on and off. He let the birds stay on his 
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back. ‘They ate all the ticks they could find on him and then lapsed 
into silence. He could afford to doze off while these birds were with 
him, for on the approach of any animal they would at once fly 
into the air, chattering, warning him. 

There was a sound in the forest. Then a long silence. The sound 
was repeated, and the eyes of hidden animals brightened and became 
beady. An antelope lifted one leg and cocked his ears. There was 
something strange moving about in the forest. Hundreds of small 
eyes opened and peered about, and antennae quivered. Then the 
tick-birds flew up from their host’s back, uttering long harsh cries. 
The rhinoceros opened his eyes and sniffed. He could not get the 
scent. He moved his tremendous head from side to side, blinking. 
There was something cat-like in his quiet movements. He was shift- 
ing his feet, to be ready for anything. The tick-birds were flying in 
angry circles, screaming their rage over his back. There was a sound 
of crackling branches. 

The white man thought he was moving with great caution. He held 
his rifle pressed close to his chest, and the muscles in his brown arms 
were tightening. He was afraid. The silence came down upon him 
like walls, flattening his courage and causing his heart to thump and 
his tongue to dry up. He wished he had not come into this towering 
forest, where the silence brooded and sent breaths of corruption into 
the air. He could smell it. The smell of age and death, of giant power 
and malignance, hidden among the trees, yet sweating their green 
strength into the atmosphere. The forest seemed to glance at him 
evilly, with a baleful eye that he could not place: an eye that caused 
him to turn suddenly and dart his eyes about, almost frantically, 
for the sign of a movement, a trembling branch, or a blade of grass 
stirring. When the tick-birds screamed ahead of him he drew back 
as swiftly as though he had seen a snake, for their sharp cries were 
those of alarm. If only he could see something alive, something 
moving, instead of this hidden eye which he could only sense. He 
wanted the rhinoceros. He had wanted it for weeks and, having 
found its tracks, had followed them into the forest. Half afraid, he 
had gone on and on, until he was too absorbed to turn back. But 
now, the greenish-black wall of trees and jungle unnerved him. He 
realized that the best place to kill a rhinoceros is in the open. To 
be walled in with such a great beast was a terrifying thought. It made 
the sweat come out on his forehead. He searched the ground at his 
feet and saw the fresh tracks, each as big as a soup-plate. He had stood 
there for so long that he was now afraid to move. He dreaded the 
sound that must ensue. The slight crackling of leaves under his feet, 
the creak of his leather belt. He turned slowly to the right, holding 
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his breath. Panic fought for his senses, and his eyes jerked from 
left to right. There was nothing moving. A bead of sweat trickled 
down his face. Then, as though stricken with fright, he whirled on 
his heels, regardless of noise. 

There was an explosion of black movement beside him, and a 
monstrous shape climbed up out of tangled splitting branches. He 
heard a belching noise,.and the rhinoceros hurled itself at him, mad 
with fright. 

The man jumped aside and staggered on his heels. His hat fell off, 
and his face was grey with shock. The black shape reared. He could 
see the horn digging, cutting the air. It trampled past him and 
crashed into a tree, splintering it. It drove its horn into the tree, then 
turned like a cat, blowing gouts of cud-foam, unable to expel the 
sickening smell of man from its nostrils, unable to see him. It stood 
trembling, moving its head to and fro, listening. The man stood, 
bent, petrified, clutching his rifle. His mouth was twisted and stiff, 
as though carved in stone. He was afraid to breathe and began to 
shake. The rhinoceros stood twenty yards from him, tensed and 
sniffing loudly. The man could see the muscles in its back clenching 
and loosening. He noticed the red earth which plastered its sides, 
the hollows between the immense ribs, the sagging folds of its hide. 
When his eyes reached the long polished horn which grew out of its 
snout he felt faint. Then the rhinoceros moved. The breeze had 
altered, sending the terrible smell to its nostrils. It snorted with lifted 
head and charged straight at him. 

Still hunched, he pressed the butt of his rifle into his shoulder, 
squinted along the dancing sights, and fired. The explosion rolled 
among the trees, and the rhinoceros fell back on to its haunches. It 
squealed like a pig and sent up clouds of leaf-dust. It drummed its 
feet upon the earth. ‘The man fired again into the dust and heard 
the savage answer of pain. The beast rolled over, thrashing, blind 
with pain and rage. Red bubbles broke on its mouth, and its hide 
glistened with a reddish sweat. The man could see the muscles bunch- 
ing in its back, could almost hear them cracking. It gave a sharp 
scream and struggled as though with every ounce of its power. It 
wanted to kill, to charge for the last time. It bellowed, stabbed the 
air with its horn, and dragged itself round to face the man, the source 
of the smell. ‘The man was grinning with fear, for, though the beast 
was mortally wounded, its rage, and the red foam on its mouth, 
frightened him. With great caution he aimed again and put a bullet 
through its brain. When it collapsed it dragged down a mass of 
tangled branches which quivered for a minute or so. The man sat 
down, weakened and still pale. He was half blind with sweat. 
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When he had recovered he went up to the carcass and kicked it. 
He pressed his foot against its back. The hide would do for whips 
and things like that. He wished to touch the horn but refrained, 
rubbing his fingers together nervously. Then he left the forest. 

Later in the day natives arrived, armed with spears, axes and long 
knives. They approached the beast with cries of hate and joy. At last 
it was dead. This evil brute. Now they could avenge themselves for 
all the frights this beast had given them, the chasings, the damage 
and the ignominy. They piled on to the carcass and vented their 
rage on it. One of them, a lean youth with sharpened teeth, struck 
it between the eyes with his axe. Shouting like demons, they attacked 
the dead monster. The hide came off like a heavy grey cloak. They 
sawed off the great hooves, for the master wished to make ash-trays. 
They left ozly a hill of flesh, which made them laugh, for a bullet 
from the master’s gun had killed a legendary fear. 

With night came the hyenas, groaning and laughing with hunger, 
terrified of their own shadows. Far off, jackals yelped as they tried 
to locate the meat which they could smell. Soon they, too, were on 
the scene, dodging about among the trees and watching the hyenas 
at their feast. They ate ferociously and with much gulping and howl- 
ing. Between their powerful jaws they snapped massive bones as 
though they were matchwood. When the feast was over they scurried 
off as though ashamed, some of them whimpering. 

When the sun rose, the scattered bones gleamed, and about them 
the earth was trodden into a mushy paste. The sun sucked the bones 
dry, and foraging porcupines dragged them away to their holes, until 
only the shrunken ribs remained and became a landmark. 

When the white man passed that way and saw the ravaged skeleton 
he nodded and laughed, for he was satisfied. 


MEDIAEVAL SCENE 
Wood engraving by GzorcE BuDay 
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THE CITY OF FOUMBAN 
By George L. Steer 


IT had been a long drive. I was tired and dry, and my eyes were 
searching past dusty lids for green when we came to Foumban. 

It had been a long drive through the mist of the equatorial forest 
before sunrise. For those three dark hours it was like travelling in 
the tube. Follow the blue light for Foumban. Through the blue light 
on either side of the road the living posters of the Empire Marketing 
Board were taking shape; were moving. In Africa one stirs early. A 
prickle of fire roughed in the outlines of the square cabins in the 
village centre; beyond, they were shrouded. A native woman of 
young and exquisite proportions stood beside the fire. The hut walls 
to right and left of her were a fresco of the Roman Catholic saints, 
and of a French officer with cocked sword leading native troops 
rectangularly across the parade ground. Then the great punkah- 
leaves of the bananas, fat and floppy, closed around us again in the 
toneless night. They gave ground to treeboles, whose crowns were 
lost in the black above our shifting headlights; and whose feet were 
bearded with leaves of undergrowth as thick and taut as earthenware 
saucers. No colour but the dim blue. No sleep. The mist lay there 
in trails of indolence. We broke out into the open country that 
fringes the Sudan, as daylight broke on us. 

So the forest was behind us, and before us the savannah. The 
vagrant trees that picquet the forest frontier fell away. It was a 
long drive. The night had drained the blood of the forest; the sun 
stole the colour of the savannah. And a little people sprang up in 
their nakedness, as clever, as nimble, as mature in their littleness 
as gnomes. Of course I know that gnomes do not exist; neither could 
I have believed that the Bamileke people were real until I saw them 
working in the fields, scuttering down the roads under colossal 
burdens, so pattersome and twinklefoot are they. They did not wake 
me up, for I had been awake to my monotony for the last three hours. 
But they surely made the blood circulate in my brain. My eyes 
moved from this side to that, and the sun warmed my body. The 
back of my bush-shirt began to get healthy and sticky. 

Africa, said I to myself like an old bumble-bee, is here self-con- 
tained. These Bamileke live a life as concentric as Londoners. It 
was no good conferring with my chauffeur on this point, for he 
despised their nudity; he was not shocked or excited like a European; 
he just thought that it was not out of the Cameroons top-drawer. 
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So as a bumble-bee takes to its flower, I opened the French book on 
the Cameroons where it lay in red dust on the seat at my side. I 
think that it said that the Bamileke were very industrious, that they 
numbered 500,000, and that at 40 to the square kilometre they were 
thickest on the ground of all the tribes in the mandate. No honey 
tied this statistical pollen together; I took to the open air once more. 

Yes, it was a dry country to-day. But the dim ridge of the 
Cameroons mountains to the north raked the sky for rain, and their 
volcanic spoil was here to enrich the Bamileke. To north and south 
the country rolled away, like the waves of our own downland. Be- 
tween cultivation it was dried a dun, as haystacks that have been 
left bare all winter. But it was a country where an African tribe 
lived apart from the world, for ever trotting round in its own exit- 
less economy. Here a good-humoured black slave of the white man 
had sat down on his bum, written his own simplification of The 
Swiss Family Robinson and staged it with an all-black cast. The 
vision of it! 500,000 supers in a world-shaking proletarian film. 
Only, thought I, this white man is the only audience come to see 
the show to-day—the flick’s empty. 

I therefore concentrated on the picture. The Bamileke, I reckon, 
is content to grow bananas, cassava, yams and other tubers; and 
eager as well as content, for he surrounds what he has grown with 
fresh, clean palisades of saplings to show, by the mere act of framing, 
how pleased he is with this, and how much it is his own. Above the 
palisade stand the banana leaves, more lively than they seemed in 
the forest at night, select fans of green scarcely moving against the 
straw sky of the equatorial morning. And between the banana trees, 
behind the palisades, the Bamileke huts have a character, a twist of 
mind, a discipline of draftsmanship that sets their owners apart. 
Forgive me again, but they are built by gnomes, who (it is well 
known) live in young and leggy toadstools and sharpen their eaves 
—like their caps, ears and eyebrows—to a point of the most quizzical 
acuteness, and to no real useful purpose either. The Bamileke house 
only just rests on earth; its ground space is little more grand 
than that of a sentry-box outside Buckingham Palace. Even the 
little Bamileke, I fancy, has to curl up when he sleeps on the earthen 
floor. The walls, red earth, trellised elegantly with ribs of the 
banana leaf, spring up an absurd height from this confined rect- 
angle; and then the glistening black thatch of roof, as high as they, 
snuffs them out and tapers to its wanton point. 

The women, with a string round their loins, tripple down the 
roads in a mess of dust. A narrow conical basket, like one of their 
roofs inverted, hangs down their backs. It is stuffed with yams and 
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bananas for the market ten miles away. Or they bend double and 
naked in the fields on the shelving sides of the downs and pick at 
the furrows with a hand-hoe. They are little jerks of business, every 
one of them. Their fields lie like great strips of corrugated paper, 
so brown and so deep and endless are the furrows, all driven by 
hand. I looked at the Bamileke and their scattered regiments of stiff 
little houses at attention, their colossal fields and their petty patter- 
ing feet. They are perfectly happy, I said; and they are perfectly 
healthy and self-centred without knowing it. Their life comes full 
circle, and they don’t mind; they just trot round it busily, like police- 
court reporters and slum-workers and the Japanese. Oh happy Black 
Family Robinson 500,000 strong, whose day is spent growing and 
carrying yams and bananas, without clothes on, and whose quaintness 
of mind is expressed in fools’-hats of houses and clean, straight pali- 
sades. And then I stopped guying the Bamileke, for it struck me 
that, though their gusto in living was just about as inexplicable 
as that of the Londoner who catches the 8-plus to Town in the 
mornings and the 5-plus to the suburbs in the evening, yet they 
had been clever enough to avoid war, both civil and international, 
and diplomacy, too, which I sometimes think is worse. The trouble 
about the Londoner’s self-sufficient form of living is that he lives 
it under a shadow; of the Bamileke it is true that he enjoys all day 
a pacific as well as an African sun. Tension means nothing to the 
Bamileke. The last time he felt the equatorial equivalent of tension 
was on the western bank of the River Noun. He stood there waiting 
to see whether the Bamoun would come across. But that was a long 
time ago, more than one hundred years. They never did, what’s 
more. 

And then we came to the River Noun and crossed it by a smart 
bridge built by the French. Armies will now be able to cross dry- 
shod, and the Bamoun are now like the Bamileke in a state of 
civilized liberty; they can mobilize along strategic roads, seize an 
important bridgehead, occupy enemy centres of resistance, destroy 
whole villages of women and children, save each other from Marx- 
ism, and do all sorts of valuable things. As I sat thinking out these 
sweeping reforms, my chauffeur gave a coarse sniff and said: 
“Bamoun country for massa one time’’—one time, I should explain, 
is pidgin for now—“pays civilisé.” Indeed it was. It was a perfect 
lion’s skin of a country, pegged out to dry. The tawny grass bristled 
eight feet above our heads. Not a man in this field whose fence was 
the horizon. A few tall Hausa traders with the beards and the long 
striding dress of Islam walked along the road under black umbrellas 
that would not shame an Englishman. Civilization. It was a long 
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drive, dry ahd dusty, and the tall dry grass exhausted the eyes; and 
suddenly we came to Foumban. 

The tall grass surges round Foumban like a yellow sea. Foumban 
rises from the windswept ebb and flow like a green island; a fortress, 
a Malta, impregnable and rich. Twenty-six kilometres of trench sur- 
round the chief place of the Bamoun, pierced east and west by gates 
whose posts are the vehicle of a weird and terrifying art. Little men 
in wood, little Bamileke shaped and for ever shackled by the carver’s 
knife, stand on one another’s heads screaming with pain. As you 
run up the slopes to the attack of the island fortress of Foumban as 
like as not you will drop your spear and quit when you see the little 
wooden devils squirming on the gate. “Include me out of this, 
Chief,” you will say to the Paramount who is urging on the storm 
troops from a safe position in the valley below. “They've already 
caught some of our chaps and turned them to wood, and they’re 
prodding them with spears in the backside and making them scream.” 
Such is the balloon barrage of Foumban on her green hill. My scorn- 
ful chauffeur drove me through the earthworks. Unforgettable ease. 
It was another world, bed after an exhausting day. The grass was 
a thick pile carpet of green; the roads were smooth as a silk sofa; 
their sides were cushioned with trees—and the houses crowned my 
rest with a nightmare. They were beautiful houses, cleanly thatched 
and of perfect proportion; but I saw with a shiver the little pop- 
eyed devils running up and down the carving of their verandah 

osts. 
. We drove up to the French Administrator’s residence. A delightful 
matter-of-fact man who drove his own Ford lorry in shirt-sleeves, had 
no fear of Foumban’s familiar spirits, and was at this moment draw- 
ing up the plans for an aerodrome in the sea of grass and inquiring 
into a case of suspected cannibalism, a practice which the French 
invest with some erudition by calling it anthropophagy. A cannibal 
thus enjoys the kudos of being an-anthropophagist, and I have no 
doubt that the science is advanced by local anthropophagical asso- 
ciations that prick about their work as zestfully as the folk whom we 
know in England, who rub brasses, dig up tumuli, and find ape-like 
skulls in caves. Anyway, Monsieur X took it all as it came. He 
scribbled off some documents and gave me a meal with the sweet- 
natured girl who is his wife and has matured a splendid rose-garden 
above the town. I stood here and listened to the roar of the market 
a mile away, in a green hollow of the soft hills of Foumban. Behind 
me the wireless played French tunes between shrieks and whistles. 


Devils are a cult of the people of Foumban, as finance is a cult 
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of the City of London. Both are used to extract reverence from 
strangers and to increase the power of the initiated. As prices are 
docketed to every article in a London window, so devils of wood 
and brass and beads hiss and grimace at you from every house when 
you descend into the town of Foumban. Nothing is more beautiful 
and bland than a banker. He goes to the right tailor; his cheeks 
are rosy; his figure upright and easy; every hair is in place; he is 
the picture of well-being and well-making. He looks far too good to 
handle money; and, believe me, the Bamoun of Foumban do not 
look as if they associated with devils either. They are tall unsmiling 
negroes, robed in silk and cotton, with skins of satin. They are quite 
clearly men of leisure. Even their women who work in the market- 
place sit cross-legged before the salt and the fish which they are 
selling, like the wealthier lovelies at a London film premiére. They 
are the most elegant and sophisticated negresses that I have seen. It 
is obvious that they have nothing to do with devils. 

Yet the whole system of this beautiful town, peopled by this hand- 
some, dignified and agreeable tribe, is to spoof other Africans that 
they are masters of devils. The Bamoun are thus not only left at 
peace: their market-place lies under diabolical protection and has 
become the greatest of the countryside known as the Grassfields. One 
can hear the shout of the chaffering from the battlements of the 
town wall. Thus no Bamoun need work very hard; the market com- 
mission falls into the statuesque lap of the Bamoun women; it is 
all a matter of prestige, of the spiritual stability and inner strength 
that only devils can give. I have also noticed that the greatest city 
men reach their offices at 10.30 and enjoy luxurious week-ends. 

The Sultan of Foumban received me in the courtyard of his palace. 
He was a tall young man in long robes and turban who moved with 
a graceful noiselessness and spoke a respectable French. The shade 
in the courtyard was delicious after the market, and a small fountain 
played. We walked into the throne-room. “My father Njoya built 
this palace,” he said, looking at me for praise which I could not 
withhold, for it was a brilliant design to have come out of an un- 
tutored negro’s head. Then I looked round the throne-room. 
The devils were after us again. The throne itself was a beaded 
seat whose prevailing colour was blue: two blue devils hissed 
at us from the back of it, and the impassive monarch placed his 
feet on a beaded stool whose base was the grinning head of a third. 
He rose and went upstairs. “You must see the museum,” he said. We 
entered the museum of his father Njoya. There were more thrones, 
bedevilled. ‘There were books of magic letters invented by Nijoya. 
‘There were two enormous pipes whose bowls were as big as buckets 
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and whose stems six feet long; devils’ faces yelled from the rim of 
each, and to have seen smoke issuing from those dreadful skulls must 
have been as alarming as the experiences of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
in the Bank of England in 1931. There was a helmet surmounted 
by a blackened skull. There were huge wooden masks of devils and 
ferocious bulls, and pictures of priests dancing in them. And finally 
there were the skulls of four horses hanging ‘on the wall. 

I was curious about the horses. The young Prince explained. 

“Long ago,” he said, “we were living in peace in Foumban (and 
growing bananas) when the Fulani, a white-skinned race, came down 
from the north on horses. We had never seen horses before, nor their 
terrible eyes, nostrils and tails. The Fulani took Foumban and drove 
the Bamoun out across the Grassfields and the River Noun. Our 
people saw that the horses could not cross the Noun. Then the 
Fulani went away to fetch their women and cattle. We came back 
quietly to Foumban and dug trenches round the hills and threw 
up an earth wall, and when the Fulani came back to the town we 
killed the horses at the edge of the trench, and the Fulani were 
driven away. Voila the skulls!” 

Now he told me about his father Njoya. Njoya was disturbed by 
the arrival of Islam from the north and of Christianity, through the 
Germans, from the south. He noted that each religion had its sacred 
and valuable writing, that of Christianity being called Latin letters 
and that of Mahomet being called Arabic. One night (therefore) 
Njoya had a dream. A tall and dignified young man showed him a 
banana leaf on which were written over three hundred mystical 
characters which represented, Njoya found, a Bamoun alphabet. 
“That will do for you,” said Njoya to the people of Foumban next 
morning; ‘‘what is good enough for my familiar spirit is good enough 
for the Bamoun.” He wrote it out, and they had to learn it. ‘The same 
daimon presented Njoya with a private Bamoun religion, in which 
devils and masks and dances played a most holy part. ‘‘And did 
Foumban grow rich under your father?” I asked the Prince. “Very 
rich,” he said with filial piety. Then he suddenly grew silent, like 
the best bank managers when they are thinking of their next inter- 
view. We parted; a cavalcade of his cousins passed us in scarlet robes, 
erect on horseback as dragoons. We drove through the artists’ quarter 
of Foumban, where a stream of devils were being carved into wood 
and cast into bronze, in satanically defended houses. The sun was 
settling in the bloodshot west. I took refuge in a game of bridge 
with the Administrator and his wife and a young French doctor, 
who told me that the Munich settlement was the biggest disgrace 
that his country had suffered in history. Then, I remember, we 
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turned on the wireless and heard a report of a reassuring speech by 
Mr. Chamberlain. .. . 

I suppose that it was the sun on my head when I was walking 
round the native market. When I got down to the Resthouse that 
night my head felt like a paper bag blown up and waiting to be hit. 
My pulse was tripping along as fast as a Bamileke woman to market; 
the colours that I saw upon my eyelids were as brilliant as the 
Bamoun’s cloaks and their devil-masks. I could not sleep for fear 
of something unknown, represented physically by a sweat and a 
temperature. I could only get up and drink water and walk nervously 
to and fro in my solitary room all night; or in bed turn from left 
to right, and cramp each crooked arm in turn under the pillow. 
You will say with your usual common sense that what I saw was in 
delirium, a slight delirium (for I was well next morning and had 
time to visit a most dull and Occidental coffee co-operative). Un- 
doubtedly my day had affected me, and my vision was not as precise 
as a philosopher’s should be. I saw London (which in itself is absurd, 
for I was in the French Cameroons). The men of the city were dressed 
up in Bamounish robes and making much money in a dignified way 
with little effort, supported by a mystical knowledge which was their 
particular preserve. But west and east of them the rush hour was 
terrific. The electric trains, the tubes, the buses, the streets were 
pattering full of naked shop assistants and typists—stark naked ex- 
cept for a string, believe it or not, in our English streets—and loaded 
with typewriters and satchels. I was surprised by this cool indecency 
of the lower classes, and I am sure that if my chauffeur had been 
there he would have despised them. Yet they seemed perfectly satis- 
fied with their concentric condition and left their little properties 
to be busy all day and return in the evening to curl up and sleep. 
By now I recognized that I was not well, and, with a fitful burst 
of logic, disciplinary as a machine-gun, I told myself that Lon- 
doners might bomb and be bombed, but they would never be so 
uncivilized as to work in a piece of string. Aspirin was what I needed. 
Four were enough to restore sanity and repose, at dawn. Then I fled 
from Foumban and took refuge behind the River Noun, from which 
wild horses would not drag me. 
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POCOCK PASSES 
By V. S. Pritchett 


THE cities fall, but what survives? It is the common, patient, 
indigenous grass. After Mr. Pocock’s death this thought lay in a 
muddle in Rogers’s mind. If Rogers had a mind. He was enormously 
fat; a jellyfish which is washed and rocked by sensations and not by 
thought. The Wilcoxes, the Stockses and Rogerses, the three ordi- 
nary, far-back tribes who made the village, alone had history; and 
this grave corporate history, like the eternal grass, choked out the 
singular blooms. The death of a Rogers is something. A card is 
shuffled into another pack and he joins the great phalanx of village 
Rogerses beyond the grave, formidable in their anonymity. But the 
death of a stranger like Pocock, who had been in the place only a 
few months, was like a motor-smash. Vivid but trivial, it sank out 
of village memory to the boitom of time. 

Rogers admitted to himself that he had had a fright. Mr. Pocock 
had been a man of fifty like himself, as fat as Rogers was, too— 
they had compared waist measurements once—and he drank heavily: 
that came home rather close. So close that although Rogers was Mr. 
Pocock’s only friend in the last months of his life, Rogers could not 
bring himself to go to the funeral. He put on his black to show 
willing, but at the hour of the funeral slipped on the doorstep and 
twisted his knee and had to be kept in his house. With a sort of 
penitence or hoping for a last order, Askew, the village publican, 
went—he followed all his customers to the end—and came back 
saying : 

“Mr. Pocock, he drank too much. I often tried to stop him.” 

Then it was that Rogers, who had gone down to the pub once 
the funeral was over and Pocock was set in his grave—then it was 
that Rogers saw a profound truth: 

“You're wrong there,” he said. 

“He didn’t drink too much,” he said. ‘““The trouble with Mr. 
Pocock was that he didn’t drink enough.” 

One thing the death of Mr. Pocock did for Rogers was to make 
him stay at home. There was nothing to go out for. Outside was 
the road, the village, the four-eyed faces of the villas called Heart's 
Desire Estate which Rogers had built on the flat fields and had sold 
before anyone had discovered that the site was a water meadow. 
There was his wooden hut, too, where he slept over the typewriter 
sometimes, and with its Estate Agents plate on the door. His wife 
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ran his business now—such as it was. Above all this was the sky. 
He was inclined to see a hole in things like the street or sky after 
Pocock’s death, a hole with simply nothing beyond it. Staying at 
home with his family kept Rogers from seeing the hole. Hearing 
his wife using the typewriter or telephone in the office, drinking 
a cup of tea, listening to his two girls, torpidly watching them, his 
slow mind lay down like a dog in the domestic basket. “Wife and 
family—you’re lucky, ol’ boy,” Mr. Pocock had said many times 
in his husky, half-rapacious voice. Rogers brooded. Perhaps he, 
surviving, was the better man. 

Yet with all his heart and with some plain builder’s shrewdness 
and village vanity, Rogers had wanted to believe in the singularity 
of Mr. Pocock. People came down from London and took a house 
in old age, and when they died, these strangers always turned out 
to be less than they had at first seemed to be. He was used to that. 
A handful of dust—often scandalous dust—was all they were against 
the great tribal burial mound of the village Wilcoxes, Stockses and 
Rogerses. Pocock had not only looked different but had sounded 
different and behaved accordingly. Yet the death of Pocock had left 
in Rogers’s mind some suspicion of fraud—indeterminate yet dis- 
turbing, like waking in the night and thinking you smell a carpet 
smouldering, and yet no coal on it when you get out to look. 

Pocock was a painter. Not only that, he was a well-known painter 
from London; he knew other painters. Not only other painters, but 
studios and actresses. He knew the stage. Yet after the ambulance 
went like a soft clap of low white wings between the hedges of the 
main road, taking Pocock to the hospital and his end, and Rogers 
said to people who had come to look at property: “We had Pocock 
here,” they merely said blankly: ‘‘What’s that? Never heard of 
him.” No one seemingly had ever heard of Mr. Pocock, the famous 
painter. 

Rogers and Mr. Pocock had come together not because of their 
minds or tastes, but because of their bodies. They were drawn 
will-lessly together by the magnetic force of their phenomenal 
obesities. There is a loneliness in obesity. Atlas met Atlas, astonished 
to find each saddened by the burden of a world. Rogers was short 
and had that douce, pleading, overburdened melancholy of the 
enormous. His little blue eyes, above the bumps of fat over his 
cheek-bones, looked like sinking lights at sea; and he had the gentle 
and bewildered air of a man who watched himself daily getting 
uncontrollably and hopelessly fatter. His outsize navy-blue jacket 
hung on him like another man’s overcoat. The coarseness and gToss- 
ness of his appearance, the spread of his nostrils, the crease of his 
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neck, gave him a pathos: there is an inherent delicacy, a dignity and 
spirituality in pork. He lived in a quiet sedentary fever in which, 
as his own bounds daily grew, the world seemed farther away to 
him. His gentleness was like that of the blind, indicating how far 
he was from other people. There was no one like him in the village. 
Rogers was a show piece. His visits to the public-house were a hope- 
less try for gregariousness, but there were no seats broad enough in 
the tap, it didn’t “do” for him to go to the bar where his workmen 
were and, anyway, there were no seats in it. He went instead to the 
small parlour and was usually there alone, like a human exhibit, 
with an aspidistra and a picture of Edward VII. 

Rogers’s first impression, as he came into the parlour one night, 
was that an enormous bull terrier in a black-and-white chessboard 
jacket had got up on to a chair in the darker corner. Rogers's per- 
ceptions were slow; at last he saw a man. Between the check suit and 
check cloth hat like a basin was a face, a raw meat face which had 
grown a grey moustache, and under that was a small, furiously proud 
and querulous mouth. An old dog who would fly out at you if 
spoken to. The check coat went on to check knickerbockers. ‘There 
was a rose in Pocock’s buttonhole—the smell of the rose and of 
Turkish cigarettes in the room—and he had a spotted bow to his 
collar. But what surprised Rogers, after he had said ‘“‘good evening” 
and was leaning forward with the usual difficulty to tap the bell on 
the table, was the stranger's voice. Husky, swaggering, fanatical, it 
said, daring you to contradict and yet somehow weary: ‘What are 
you having, old boy?” 

Deep called unto deep: Rogers saw to his astonishment, not a 
stranger, but a brother. Not his blood brother, of course, but some- 
thing closer—a brother in obesity. 

Mr. Pocock’s was a different kind of fatness, tight where Rogers’s 
was loose, dynamic where Rogers’s was passive, and poetic, aggressive 
where Rogers’s was silkily receptive. Mr. Pocock’s pathos was fiery 
and bitter. A pair of stiffly inflated balloons seemed to have been 
placed, one under and one above Mr. Pocock’s waist-line, and the 
load forced his short legs apart on either side of the chair, like the 
splayed speckled legs of a frog. And there was another bond. Mr. 
Pocock, it was evident, was a drinker. A gentleman, too, Rogers 
observed, as the evening went on, arrogantly free with money. A 
sportsman also. There were a couple of illustrated papers on the 
table and one had a photograph of tropical game. A peeress had 
taken these photographs. One showed a hippopotamus rising like a 


sofa out of a lake. 
“Damn’ cruel, old boy,” said Pocock in a grating gasp, having an 
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imaginary row with the aristocracy and Rogers about it. “All these 
bloody white women following poor defenceless animals around with 
cameras, old boy. Bloody hippopotamus can’t even drink in peace. 
Animals much sooner be shot, old boy—what?”’ 

Yes, Mr. Pocock was a sportsman, a blaspheming sportsman of 
some elegance, for now Rogers noticed a couple of rings on one hand. 

Yet not a sportsman, after all, for he looked bored when Rogers 
spoke of the duck and snipe and the teal which float like commas 
on the meres at the back of the village. 

“Can’t eat it, old boy,” replied Pocock. ‘““Game’s poison to me. 
Bloody waste of time following birds, if you ask me. Need every 
ounce of daylight for my work.” 

The bell on the table was tapped again and again. In and out 
went Askew, the publican. Even he straightened up, a mourner told 
to pull himself together, under the snapping orders of Mr. Pocock. 

And there was no reserve in Mr. Pocock. His talk was free and 
self-explanatory. ‘I’ve come down here to see if there is anything,” 
said Pocock. “If there is, well and good. If not, all right. There may 
be something.” 

(‘“What?” wondered Rogers.) 

“I’ve got to, old boy,’’ said Pocock. “I’ve got to cut down the 
overheads. Have another, old boy? With this bloody crisis,”’ he said 
with an angry and frightened look in his eyes. “I had my own studio 
in London and a housekeeper, but with this crisis and the critics 
in league against you, the bottom’s gone out of things. There may 
be something here—I don’t know. Two rooms, a bed, a table, do 
my own cleaning up and cooking—that’s all I want and no women 
about. No,” said Pocock. ““No more women.” 

“You married, old boy?” asked Mr. Pocock. 

“Yes,” said Rogers. 

“You're lucky, old boy,” said Mr. Pocock. “Bloody lucky. Excuse 
my language, old boy, but woman’s a b. . . .” 

“Oh, fifty-fifty,” said Rogers, not clear whether he meant only 
half lucky or lucky to have a wife he could share everything with, 
she doing the office work and looking after his house while he built 
up his figure and did the drinking. For Rogers had reached the 
point of saturation in his own life when drinking was work. It never 
stopped. 1 

Rogers's slow mind wanted to explain, but Pocock interrupted. 

“I know, old boy. You can’t tell me anything about women. 
They're a bloody question-mark, old boy. There’s two answers to 
it, one’s right and one’s wrong. When I want what I want, I don’t 
ask anyone’s opinion, I go and get it.” 
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“You're right,” said Rogers in his slow, groping voice. ‘You know 
the story of the couple who... .” 

They didn’t laugh out loud at the story. Rogers shook and shook 
and his eyes sank out of sight. Mr. Pocock strained in his chair and 
seemed to fizz with austere pleasure like a bottle of soda-water. 

“It’s nature,” said Mr. Pocock when his head stopped fizzing. 

Rogers was out of his depth here. His head was lolling forward. 
He had reached the stage when Mr. Pocock had a tendency to rise 
to the ceiling and then to drift away sideways towards the door in 
great numbers, like a fan of playing-cards. 

“Take salmon,” said Rogers heavily, this coming into his mind 
at the moment. 

“Salmon, old boy? Why bloody salmon?” said Mr. Pocock. 

“They go . . .” said Rogers. ‘““They go—up fresh water.” 
“Salmon?” said Mr. Pocock. ‘Salmon? They come from the 
seu ; 

“They don’t breed in it,” said Rogers uncertainly. He was 
beginning to forget why he had mentioned them. 

“I know,” said Mr. Pocock peremptorily. “They live in the sea 
and go up the river when they feel like it.” 

“Feel like it,’ repeated Rogers. Somewhere near here was the 
reason for raising the matter. 

“.. . I’ve seen ’em, old boy,” continued Mr. Pocock, putting 
down his glass with a bang. 

“Out of the sea,” insisted Rogers. 

“Don’t be bloody funny, old boy,” said Mr. Pocock, banging his 
glass again. ““We know they do.” 

The landlord called ‘“Time.” 

At that word the livelier kind of drinkers float like couples in 
the swing-boats on fairgrounds, entranced in the motion of unearthly 
conversation. Such were Rogers and Mr. Pocock. These middle-aged 
men got up with common difficulty, exchanging a look of sympathy. 
Foot by foot, after they had unbent, stopping between paragraphs, 
they talked and stopped their way out of the public-house and out- 
side its door. Facing the night, surprised by it, they halted again. 
The moon arrested them. It was a white full moon, the most obese 
of planets, with its little mouth open in the sad face. 

“Just made for an artist, I should say,” said Rogers, slapped across 
the face by the cold wind, but warm within in his linings. Yet as 
a villager he had an obscure feeling that for a London stranger to 
paint the place insulted it. His feeling was primitive; he did not 
want the magic of an alien eye upon his home. 
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“It used to be pretty, old boy,” said Mr. Pocock. “Till some 
bastard ran up those bloody villas.” 

“I put them up ten years ago,” said Rogers dispassionately; and 
he meant that time justified and forgave all things. 

“Good God, old boy. Bloody ugly,” fizzed Mr. Pocock. 

They stared at the villas and grinned, almost sniggered, like boys 
peeping through a fence at something shocking. It gave Rogers and 
Mr. Pocock pleasure, they being human, to know the worst about 
each other. And as they gazed with tenderness upon the raped virgin, 
the sight started Pocock’s mind on his own affairs and prompted 
him to the words which were the final thing to bind Rogers to him. 

“I don’t mind telling you, old boy, I’ve been hurt,” Mr. -Pocock 
said. “I’ve had a jerk. I haven’t told a bloody soul so far, but I'll 
tell you. Last year I started living on my capital.” 

Rogers turned his back on Mr. Pocock and affected to look up 
the road for traffic. It was empty. All lights in the village houses 
were out. He felt a stirring of the bowels. His wife did not know, 
he hardly let himself know—but he, too, had passed the crest of his 
life, he was beginning the first solitary footsteps downhill, crumbling 
away to pieces like a town in a fog, and no one, hitherto, to watch 
or share the process. Rogers was living on his capital, too. 

After this, day by day, they sought each other out like two dogs. 
They were halting and suspicious. Rogers said first of all: “Have 
you been painting, Mr. Pocock?” but this was not, he discovered, 
a welcome question. Mr. Pocock replied that he was sizing up the 
situation. Midday Mr. Pocock could always be found sizing things 
up at “The Grapes” or ‘“The Waggoner.” He was sizing up and 
settling in. And, anyway, he hadn’t been feeling too well lately. 

“Been having trouble with my foot,” said Mr. Pocock defiantly 
at Rogers. 

“It’s the weight you carry,” said Rogers. “I get it myself.” 

Mr. Pocock, as one heavy drinker to another, appreciated the tact 
of that lie. 

“I keep clear of doctors, old boy,” said Mr. Pocock. “Always 
ave.” 

“They cut you down,” said Rogers, emptying his glass. 

“All wrong, old boy,” said Mr. Pocock. ‘‘Want to kill you.” 

At night they met like lovers. They were religious drinkers. Beer 
was Mr. Pocock’s religion, whisky was the faith of Rogers. An active 
faith ranges widely. After the public-houses of the village there were 
two or three on the main road. The headlights of cars howling 
through the dark to the coast picked out two balloons in coats and 
trousers, bouncing and blowing down the road. Dramas halted them. 
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“What's that, old boy?” 

“Rabbit.” 

“No, old boy, not a rabbit. It was a fox. I know a fox.” 

“I reckon it was a stoat.” 

The point became intricate under the stars. 

“Bring Mr. Pocock in to supper one evening,” Mrs. Rogers said. 
She was a plump, practical woman, with hair set like a teacake, a 
one-time nurse, pleasantly unimaginative. She ate well and warmed 
to the anxiety of being the business management of an exhibit like 
her husband. Incapable herself of his deterioration, hers was the 
craving, so strong in the orderly and new, for its opposite, the 
romantic ruin. Rogers, like many men, and especially drinking men, 
who neglect their wives and are slowly ruining their families, had 
an ideal picture of his family in his mind, a picture to which his 
fancy was always putting more delicate touches of reminiscence. For, 
like all the world beyond his hazy corpulence, his family became 
remote, a little farther away each day, like a memory or an old 
master. 

“Bloody funny thing, old boy,” Mr. Pocock said. “When I paint 
a picture, I get the feeling I have for a woman.” 

It was Rogers’s feeling about his own picture, of his family, that 
private masterpiece of his. Rogers wasn’t interested in any other 
pictures; Mr. Pocock wasn’t interested in domestic life. And “The 
Crown” was placed strategically between their homes. 

About once every couple of months, Mr. Pocock hinted, he “broke 
out.” He always had. He always would. There was a large manu- 
facturing town with a river, pleasure-boats and a Hippodrome 
twenty miles away, where life, said Rogers, abounded. He and Mr. 
Pocock put roses in their buttonholes, cigars in their mouths and 
went. Rogers explained that he hadn’t seen quite so much life since 
he was married, but when he was a youngster . . . oh, dear. This 
stirred up memories in Mr. Pocock. They arrived and, to make a 
start, went to the station buffet. After this the past was vivid. They 
went to the Hippodrome for the second act of a play about divorce. 
The seats were narrow and Mr. Pocock said he couldn’t breathe. 
They left. Mr. Pocock said all this modern stuff was dirty. Nothing 
but sex. (What’s yours, old boy?) Dirt, like Epstein and Cézanne. 

The last train back was the 12.17. It brought the Hippodrome 
people. For a long time the station with its hoardings and iron and 
glass facade seemed unattainable, but at last, after a long time on 
the kerb opposite, they rushed it. The train was crowded. Rogers 
had been sorry to leave the Hippodrome. He smiled, wagging his 
head, thinking about it, then he began to laugh and nudge his 
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neighbours. They were soon entertained by Rogers. It was like the 
old days. 

“I’ve been divorced to-day,” Rogers suddenly said. “And he’s my 
co-respondent.” Mr. Pocock at once offered him a cigarette. Rogers 
refused. 

“Why do you refuse my cigarettes, old boy?” Mr. Pocock asked 
abruptly. He was out for a quarrel. 

“Do you think I want your wife?” exclaimed Mr. Pocock angrily. 
Rogers laughed idiotically. 

“Because you're a swine if you do,” said Mr. Pocock. 

But they didn’t fight. They got out at their station, helped out 
by the passengers and the guard, while the engine-driver watched 
from the cab. They passed Rogers's villas. 

“Damned awful, old boy,’”’ said Mr. Pocock. 

‘Come in,” said Rogers when they got to his house. 

A look of sobered terror came into Mr. Pocock’s face. 

“Your wife in?” he said. 

“She’s in bed,” Rogers said. 

“Thank God,” said Mr. Pocock. “I’m drunk.” 

“Come in,” said Rogers. 

“‘She’d hear my language,” said Mr. Pocock. Rogers opened the 
door and led the way into the sitting-room. 

Mr. Pocock sat down while Rogers went to the whisky-bottle. 

“It’s empty, old man,” Rogers said, looking blankly at Mr. Pocock. 

“Thank God, old boy.’”’ Mr. Pocock stood appalled, like a man who 
had never been in an inhabited house before. He looked shocked. 
He saw with horror the cretonne-covered sofa, the photographs, the 
slim silver vases with maidenhair fern in them. 

“She's taken the other one away and put this one here.” 

“Women,” said Mr. Pocock. 

They stared at each other. 

“Come round to my place,” said Mr. Pocock. 

Still talking, they went out, leaving the door open. A woman’s 
head appeared at the window. 

“Alfred!” the voice called. 

Rogers stopped and stared at Mr. Pocock. Mr. Pocock stared back 
like a fierce dog at Rogers. 

“Better answer, old boy,” said Mr. Pocock, banging his stick on 
the ground. 

“Yes,” called Rogers. 

“Had a good time?” said the woman’s voice. 

Mr. Pocock raised his hat. 

“Better go,” he whispered. 
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He went off alone. Rogers followed him at last. Mr. Pocock’s 
house was the last of a row of labourer’s cottages, one room and 
the scullery downstairs and two little rooms up. Now Rogers was 
shocked by what he saw. In the downstairs room was an old bit of 
carpet laid to the edge of a cooking range, and the carpet was stained 
with grease. Tins and the remains of a meal were on the table. Mr. 
Pocock used only one of the rooms upstairs. They went up. Its 
boards were bare. There was a suitcase on the floor and there was 
an iron bed and a chair. The place smelled of mice and the smoking 
candle stuck on the mantelpiece. They sat down. 

‘“That’s what I ought to have done—got married,” said Mr. 
Pocock. His face looked greenish in the candlelight. “Bloody lonely 
without a woman, old boy.” 

“There’s a woman,” Mr. Pocock exclaimed violently. There were 
canvases stacked against the dirty wall. He turned one round. He 
filled his glass. What Rogers saw shocked him. It was the picture 
of a thin, dark-haired woman sitting on a bed, naked. Not lascivious, 
not beautiful, not enticing, just naked. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,’’ was all Rogers could say. He went hot. It 
was the bed that shocked him. Mr. Pocock seemed to him a monster. 

Mr. Pocock began to boast and Rogers hardly listened. There was 
a bottle of whisky. Rogers’s eye kept going with astonishment to the 
picture. A dancer, Mr. Pocock said. He knew all the stage crowd, 
he said. Could have had her, he said. Words and words came out 
of Mr. Pocock, gobbling and strutting like a blown-out turkey in 
the room, words making an ever-softening roar in the set, cold silence 
of the cottage where no clock ticked. 

Suddenly Rogers had a shock. It was daylight. He had been asleep 
on the floor and the sun was shining on him. He gaped. There was 
Mr. Pocock on the bed. Still holding his cane, the rings shining on 
his podgy fingers which had grey hair at the knuckles, Mr. Pocock 
lay. He was snoring like a hive of bees. His body heaved up and 
down in the loud suit, like a marquee with the wind loose in it. 
Remote in sleep with his picture above him, Mr. Pocock looked 
sacred, innocent, in the bare room. 

The spring came with its glassy winds, its air going warm and 
cold and the lengthening light becoming frail in the evenings. 
Rogers and Mr. Pocock were both ill. Rogers received illness as part 
of his burden; he was more aware of his wife and of his children 
when he was ill. But Mr. Pocock was an aggressive invalid. He saw 
conspiracy. He was terrified and he blustered to conceal this and 
made war on the doctor. He would not stay in bed. 

“Kimble thinks he’s got me, old boy. Knocked off my beer and 
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cut me down to two whiskies a day. It isn’t right! It isn’t human! 
I’ve had seven. He’s got to be reasonable.” 

When Rogers got up they met in the pub. 

“I’ve had seven, old boy,” Mr. Pocock said. ‘“‘But if Kimble says 
anything to you about what I drink—it’s two. I’ve treated him fairly. 
I’ve been reasonable. That man wants to kill me. But not a word 
to him! You’ve got to deal with these doctors.” 

First of all when he had come to the village Mr. Pocock had a 
charwoman to clean and wash up for him, but he was hardly ever 
in his cottage and he ate at any time. He had got rid of the char- 
woman and looked after himself. He had brought his bed downstairs 
when he was first ill because he had been frightened in the upstairs 
room. One night he felt tired and low. A bus-ride had upset him. 
He went to bed early. In the middle of the night he woke up in 
black terror. He felt sick and he was fainting, and he was sure he 
was in London. He reached for his stick and knocked on the floor 
to make the woman come up to him, the woman whose portrait 
Rogers had seen and who lived downstairs. All the night sleeping 
and waking he dreamed he was knocking to make himself heard on 
the floor. For the model, then for Mrs. Rogers, then for his mother. 

In the morning he could hardly move. Then he remembered he 
was on the ground floor and had been knocking on the carpet which 
covered the flags, which covered the earth. He had been knocking 
on the hard crust of the earth. All he could do was to crawl from 
his bed to the cupboard where the whisky-bottle was and then crawl 
back. But he called no one; he stiffened with anger if there were 
any signs of anyone coming to the door. He was not going to be 
caught like this. He was not going to admit anything. He cursed 
the doctor. 

It was two days before Mr. Pocock’s illness was discovered. 

“Mr. Pocock’s ill.’’ Rogers’s wife brought the news. She knew all the 
illnesses of the village. 

Rogers sat up, alert. He was at once frightened for himself. He 
did not want to see Mr. Pocock before the doctor had been. Rogers 
sat in his chair, unable to move. He wanted to do something for 
Mr. Pocock, but he was paralysed. He sat in a stupor of inertia and 
incompetence. He looked appealingly at his wife. She got a car and 
had Mr. Pocock brought to the house. 

“It’s the bloody sugar, old boy,” murmured Mr. Pocock with a 
regal weariness as they carried him upstairs. 

Mrs. Rogers was glad when, a week later, the ambulance came 
that for once in his life Mr. Pocock had had a real home with a 
woman to look after him. 
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That was the last of him. 

A dealer came down to look at the pictures after the funeral, but 
he would not take them. One or two others came hoping for frames. 
But the twenty-odd canvases there had no frames on them. A brother 
came down to clear up Mr. Pocock’s affairs. 

“We never corresponded,” said the brother. Of all things he was 
a clergyman. Two fair and tall young men in suéde shoes and pull- 
overs, so alike they looked like a pair of tap-dancers, turned up at 
the same time. They were tap-dancers. 

“Terrible,” they said. They were looking at the pictures; but 
Rogers supposed they referred to the death, the poverty of the house 
—or perhaps the clergyman. Rogers had been told by Mr. Pocock 
that in reward for his kindness he might ‘have one of the pictures, 
but he did not know which to choose. The only picture he felt 
anything about was the picture on the bedroom wall, the nude. 
He detested it. 

“Women,” he thought, “that must have been Mr. Pocock’s 
trouble.” So, when everyone had gone, he took that small picture, 
wrapped it in newspaper and put it in a shed in his garden. That 
picture, and a corkscrew which he stuffed in his pocket, because a 
corkscrew was useful. He took the picture because, without knowing 
it, he felt it symbolized the incomprehensibility of the existence of 
other people. The corkscrew was the man he knew, the picture the 
man he did not know at all. He thought that one day he had better 
destroy the picture—in case a bad impression of his friend was 
formed. 

And so, slipping out of the funeral, keeping in the background 
afterwards, staying in his own house, Rogers eluded the memory of 
Mr. Pocock. Rogers was forgetting everything as he grew larger. He 
forgot yesterday, last week, last year—he dreamed through time like 
an idle whale with its mouth open, letting what would come into 
it. He contemplated through a haze his own work of art—his family. 
He watched his wife’s second chin when she gave her practical laugh. 
His two girls swam up to him like fish. They were like an extra pair 
of eyes and ears for him. They saw things quickly. They laughed 
at things long before he heard them. On Saturdays he took them to 
the cinema. Every Saturday. A year passed, and then two years. He 
never said now: ‘‘We had Mr. Pocock, the painter, here.’ He had 
learned his lesson. 

And then came the most extraordinary fortnight of Rogers’s life. 
He was with his daughters in the cinema. They were watching a 
gangster film. Two men were going quietly up the stairs of an hotel 
and then along a corridor. It was at night. They were making for 
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the room where a Mexican, behind closed doors, was covering a girl 
with a gun. But they were not sure of the room. They hesitated 
at doors. It was trying for Rogers, because his mind was still in the 
pillared lounge below, reminded by it that he was living on his 
capital. How had the Mexican got the girl in the room? Then the 
two men stopped. One said, “‘O.K.,” and they pushed open a door 
marked 13 and switched on the light. Rogers’s daughters jumped 
in their seats and a shout of laughter came from the audience. A 
large, round-faced man with huge stomach was lying on a bed in 
check suit and knickerbockers, asleep and snoring, with a bottle, 
rolled on its side, near by. 

“Mr. Pocock!” the girls shouted. 

It was. Rogers’s heart went small in his chest and seemed to shoot 
like a stone into his throat. The gangsters rolled their eyes ironically. 
The audience laughed. One of the gangsters picked up the bottle 
and made to prod Mr. Pocock with it. The audience sent up blast 
after blast of laughter; especially shrill laughter went up first from 
the children in front. The other gangster touched his friend’s arm, 
raised his eyes to the ceiling and said: ““R.I.P.’’ Wave after wave 
of laughter passed by as the snores stopped and then began again 
like a car toiling and missing up hill. 

“It’s Mr. Pocock, Mr. Pocock, dad,’’ Rogers’s daughters cried, 
jumping on their seats. And the laughter went on. For the achieve- 
ment of Mr. Pocock was that he did nothing, nothing at all. He just 
lay and snored, the human balloon. 

Rogers couldn't believe it. 

Mr. Pocock was lying exactly as Rogers had seen him that morn- 
ing after the night out when he had woken up in Mr. Pocock’s 
cottage. Rogers dreaded that the eyes would open, the voice speak. 
Yet he longed for him to wake up on the screen and hear that help- 
less applause, to see those wide-open laughing mouths. And when he 
got home and burned the picture on the rubbish-heap soon after, 
Rogers heard in the husky roar of the fire the huzza of fame and 
the sound of a soul set free, all stain removed. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


W. H. AUDEN 
By Stephen Spender 


AUDEN’S poetry is a phenomenon, the most remarkable in English 
verse of this decade. It has a vitality, an explosive violence, that leaves 
his contemporaries dazed, just as they were dazed by Ulysses, and The 
Waste Land, and by every new stage of Picasso’s painting. To say 
this is not to pass a critical judgment: it is merely to observe a fact. 
So far I do not think there has been any serious critical evaluation of 
Auden; there have merely been a lot of reactions, more or less favour- 
able. The Auden number of New Verse showed how puzzled most 
of his fellow poets really are; they accept or they resist him, but their 
reactions amount to little more than exclamations of delight or dis- 
may. His imitators seize on the most jazzy, fashionable, cliquy and 
boy-scoutish aspects of his work, showing an understanding of little 
but his worst mannerisms. 

Probably then it would be premature to attempt at this stage to 
discover how “important” his poetry is in relation to the whole tradi- 
tion of English poetry. At any rate, I myself am too.close to his work 
to attempt any such task. To me his poems are a series of battles to 
overcome problems which concern all those who wish to renew the 
poetic tradition. The campaign is still going on; it is impossible to 
see how much ground has been really gained. All I can do is attempt 
to give some account of his equipment and approach as a poet, and 
of the problems themselves as I understand them. This may help to 
make his general position a little clearer. 

It is simplest to begin with Auden’s qualities. These have de- 
servedly won him the greatest admiration, whilst at the same time 
his sheer virtuosity has created a’kind of screen beyond which it is 
difficult to penetrate. His poetry has a chameleon-like range of tech- 
nique and manner, combined with ease and strength of expression. 
Every kind of literary influence from Anglo-Saxon to Byng Crosby, 
including Byron, Burns, Tennyson, Rilke, Eliot, Robert Graves, 
Laura Riding, and Rhyming Slang (to mention those that immedi- 
ately leap to my mind) pours into his verse. He has certainly written 
in a wider range of metres than any other contemporary poet of 
importance. : 

In addition to this capacity for exploiting literary experi- 
ences and forms, his work bears the mark of landscapes and towns 
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which he has visited—the Harz Mountains, the Lake District, Helens- 
burgh, Berlin, Malvern, and, more recently, China. To his friends, the 
trace of personal and often too-private experiences is discernible. This 
astonishing receptiveness is not passive: it is a capacity for enjoying 
and consuming experience and transforming it into his own language. 

At the same time, Auden’s work is sometimes overloaded with his 
material; the Anglo-Saxon phase was particularly unfortunate in pro- 
ducing the obscurest passages of The Orators, as, in a different way, 
were the psychological observations of Homer Lane, and the refer- 
ences to private jokes, which could only have mystified the uninitiated 
reader. 

He has not merely assimilated the technique of other poets, he 
has made real contributions to the technique of modern poetry. For 
example, in the sonnet sequence at the end of Journey to a War, 
he has introduced the remarkable variations on the sonnet form of 
Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus into the English language far more 
effectively than any translator could have done. He even goes so far 
as to acknowledge his debt to Rilke, in Sonnet XXIII: 


To-night in China let me think of one, 


Who through ten years of silence worked and waited, 
Until in Muzot al! his powers spoke, 
And everything was given once for all: 


And with the gratitude of the Completed 

He went out in the winter night to stroke 

That little tower like a great animal. 
That is an account of Rilke when he had completed the Duinese 
Elegies. 

Auden has an array of technical gifts to make the severest critic 
respect him. But, alone, this would not explain his popularity. One 
must consider also his remarkable vitality, amounting at moments 
to boisterousness, his very graceful love lyrics, his occasional happy 
descriptions of natural scenery, his brilliant psychological observa- 
tion; nor must one forget his jazz lyrics and other attempts to write 
for the audiences of revues, his public-school manner, and his power 
of expressing political ideas poetically. Auden is many-sided, and his 
books contain poems to suit different tastes. 

So much for his superficial qualities. But one can analyse his 
manner of writing a good deal further. In addition to his technique, 
assimilativeness and natural vigour, he has three main approaches 
to his material. One of these is psycho-analytical, the second is 
political, and the third, and least apparent approach, is religious. 
The third is, I think, by far the most important, because the 
main impulse of his poetry is the working out of a_philoso- 
phy of life based on a religious view of life; without this, his 
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clinical observations and political theorizing would remain static. 

The psycho-analytical approach predominates in his early work, 
especially the first volume of Poems and The Orators. In his later 
work it is often woven in to demonstrate a political thesis. The 
Orators is really an attack, by an individual determined to “cure” 
himself, on the upper middle-class environment from which he 
springs. It is at once an attack on, and a diagnosis of, fear in the 
public school, the Vicarage, the golf-club world of “this country 
of ours where no one is well.’” The moral (for there certainly is one) 
is to repudiate this anxiety-neurosis, and (perhaps this is where the 
idea becomes suspect) to get away. It is summed up in the last stanza 
of the beautiful Epilogue: 


“Out of this house’’—said rider to reader 

“Yours never will’’—said farer to fearer 

“They're looking for you”—said hearer to horror 
As he left them there, as he left them there. 


The book contains some wonderful psychological observation, and 
the Six Odes have an abandon and vitality that Auden has never 
excelled. They offer the alternative to the carefully analysed death 
wish of the Airman in his Journal, in a vision of courage and happi- 
ness. The Orators is a really effective plea for individual courage, 
and in some ways it is my favourite book by Auden, although I 
think that his best poetry is contained in the Sonnets at the end 
of Journey to a War. 

Where The Orators is least successful is in the dogmatism of the 
attacks on The Enemy, and in the kind of hearty violence with 
which the Address for a Prize Day ends. The fact is that in these 
passages something has gone wrong: a motif of political violence 
justified by political necessity has been introduced into a book con- 
cerned only with the individual. Since the Airman himself is liable 
to Enemy attacks, the violent persecution of people with Enemy 
symptoms is not a psychological necessity which fits in with the rest 
of the book. Rather, it is a political necessity which the individualist 
standpoint of The Orators cannot really cope with. _ 

Perhaps this is why, since The Orators, the political, Marxist 
analysis of society has played the part that psycho-analysis plays 
there, though even this is often stated in psycho-analytical terms. 
Everything in The Orators is explained in terms of symptoms from 
which the individual suffers—“A slight proneness to influenza, per- 
haps, a fear of cows, easily misunderstood and dismissed.” In the 
later poetry a wider problem is seen in political terms. The social 


symptoms are 
The furnaces gasping in the impossible air, 
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and the solution is not in “leaving them there,” but in “the struggle” 
so memorably stated in Spain. 

Marxism and psycho-analysis give Auden two of his most notable 
qualities: an essentially analytic, almost a clinical, approach to 
life, and a remarkable detachment. He is a highly trained and 
impersonal observer. Even his love poems, exquisite as they are, 
have an air of being an objective and detached account of symptoms: 


Oh, but what worm of guilt 
Or what malignant doubt 
Am I the victim of; 

That you then, unabashed, 
Did what I never wished, 
Confessed another love; 
And I, submissive, felt 
Unwanted and went out? 

This is the last stanza of a poem which is an account of a dream. 
The extraordinary thing is that, while being perfectly consistent 
with the form of a Case Book, it does achieve passion. 

In the same way, the poem Spain is effective because it is a com- 
pletely objective analysis and account of the symptoms and faith of 
the Spanish struggle. One assumes that the poet is on the side of 
truth, and one judges the merits of his case on the truth stated. 
Critics have assumed too readily that Auden identifies himself with 
all the statements in a poem such as “Brothers, who when the syrens 
roar,” which is an extremely skilful analysis of a political position. 
He is not a Communist. Actually, I think that a good deal of con- 
fusion and obscurity in his work, especially in the plays, is due to 
his intellectual gift of entering completely into ideas not necessarily 
consistent with each other. For example, On the Frontier expresses 
two kinds of political creed, one pacifist, the other communist. This 
would not matter if the central aim of the drama was either the 
reconciliation of these two ideas or else the triumph of one over 
the other. An attempt is certainly made at the end of the play to 
refute pacifism; but this is just stated, it is not sufficiently an integral 
part of the action. Perhaps, though, one line at the end of this play 
states Auden’s political position. It is: 


Yet we must kill and suffer and know why. 


What he means by “and know why” is what distinguishes him 
from the Communists. He does not believe that truth should be 
suppressed in the interests of any Cause; he believes, moreover, in 
abstract conceptions of Truth and Freedom and Justice. Once I tried 
to explain to him the basis of the Communist attacks on Gide. He 
answered that in his opinion there was no justification, on grounds 
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of expediency, for attacks on free speech and the statement of incon- 
venient truths. Once you suppress opinion on grounds of expediency, 
you are lost. So by the words ‘‘and know why,” he does not mean 
what Communists would in the same context. 

A philosophy which is politically liberal and, ultimately, religious, 
emerges from Auden’s work, though it is as yet incompletely stated. 
The chief cause of his famous obscurity is probably his guardedness 
about this philosophy, either because it is incomplete, or perhaps 
because he is unwilling to state it. 

A religious view of life implies a belief in an external non-human 
authority, and a belief in abstract principles, such as truth, freedom 
and justice. These are all present in Auden’s poetry. Several of his 
poems, notably 

Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all, 
and 
O love, the interest in thoughtless Heaven, 


are direct addresses to a superhuman power, called-in the one case 
love, and regarded in the other as a father. Other poems become 
clear if one realizes that they are addresses of a paternal figure con- 
templating the humanity which he has created. Moreover, there is 
a strong element of ritual, of prayers and hymns, in Auden’s poetry. 
A light is thrown on all this in the speech of the Abbot in The 
Ascent of F6é—a figure who could hardly have been introduced 
except as a mouthpiece of the writer’s thought: 


The peasants, as you surmise rightly, are simple and uneducated; so their 
vision is simple and uneducated. They see the truth as a crude and coloured 

icture. Perhaps for that reason they see it more clearly than you or I. For 
it is a picture of truth. The Demon is real. Only his ministry and his visita- 
tion are unique for every nature. To the complicated and sensitive like 
yourself, Mr. Ransome, his disguises are more subtle. He is—what shall I 
say?—the formless terror in the dream, the stooping shadow that withdraws 
itself as you wake in the half-dawn? 


Auden’s attempt is to restate, not for the peasants who see more 
clearly, but for the Ransomes, in terms of the nightmare and dream 
which they can understand, the “demon.” A simplification such as 
joining some established religion, would not be a restatement. It 
might have a significance for the poet himself, but for the Ransomes 
it would be merely a retreat from the realities which haunt their 
existence. 

The task of the modern poet is not so much to create new values 
as to interpret permanent human values in forms which have a 
significant bearing on our environment and the circumstances of 
our life. The symbols which have significance in our own time mav 
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shock and surprise us so much that we are aware of the feelings they 
produce, instead of the labels which we attach to them and which 
have become meaningless. A skull and cross-bones means death, in 
a meaningless kind of way; a bombing aeroplane means something 
so violent that it is the sensation of death rather than death as a 
word. Reality makes us gasp before we are able to recollect its name. 
Literature should recreate reality in the forms in which it is really 
living to us, and then gently reassure us with the historic and familiar 
name. 

One has only to reflect a moment to see how greatly the area of 
what is poetically significant has shrunk in our time, compared with 
other times. We are surrounded with catastrophes, inventions and 
phenomena in which it is more difficult to read the sermons than 
in stones and brooks. Yet whether we like it or not, our environment 
matters to us, it is our life and we cannot get away from the fact 
that we are alive and that we want everything in life to be inter- 
preted for us and given a spiritual significance. We do not want to 
drift like wrecks upon a sea of meaninglessness. 

Probably the task of modern poetry is not, at this stage, to be 
dogmatic, but gradually to extend the domain of living values over 
the world of actuality in which we live. At any rate, the most signifi- 
cant modern poets, Rilke, Yeats, Lorca and Eliot, have all done that; 
they have given the events and the violence and the machines and the 
cities a significance which they already had, but which we were not 
fully aware of till these poets had named their names. Auden is one 
of the poets who is interpreting the events of our immediate life to 
us; and for that alone he has a claim to our gratitude. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Lino-cut by ANNA KELLY 
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FOUR WERE FUGITIVE. 
By W. E. Purcell 


IDLY he took another stone and threw it among the scree, watching 
it bounce and clatter to the bottom of the ravine, starting here and 
there little slides of rubble where it struck. Then silence came down 
again, and the rock walls gathered round to watch as the sun sank 
down towards Spain. The soldier arose, pressed down his foolish little 
forage cap, gave a twitch to the blanket swung bandolier fashion 
about him and bent his small legs to the track which climbed the 
great slope beyond. Somewhere over the next ridge he would sleep, 
find a place where the rocks could hold him in their iron arms 
until the paralysing cold of the dark hours stirred him to chatter 
into his blanket amid the moonlike solitude of the place. 

This would be his second night among the hills, and even yet the 
snows lay before him. To-morrow he would be among them, per- 
haps over them, and then it would be down towards France, first 
the snows, then the rocks, then the pines, then the village, or so he 
had been told, or had dreamt during some uneasy night in the line, 
stirring at times to the shuffle of the watchers’ feet upon the firestep, 
hearkening to the occasional jumpy clatter of a machine-gun farther 
down the sector. It was difficult to say which in so outlandish a situ- 
ation, difficult to say even how long he had been wandering since 
that last strange dawn when the guns had opened suddenly past all 
belief or bearing. There had been just a few of them, islanded 
among the trees and thickets of the post, a little breakwater across 
which the tide of attack had crashed and flattened. Then the long, 
bloody day had thinned out into night, and a cold impartial moon 
had watched them stagger away, for once marvellously unregarded, 
into the night. 

The freedom of it ali had been the greatest joy, so that even among 
the manifold hardships of the ensuing days he would pause often 
to stare like a child at the incidental wonders which met him along 
the path, birds circling in a stormy sunset, broken water by moon- 
light, and the harplike music of the pines, marvelling to be no longer 
goaded or pursued, shot at or exhorted to shoot, but once more quite 
harmless, wandering to the hills with the distinguishing marks of 
corps and division upon his tattered uniform becoming every hour 
more meaningless as the sounds of war grew ever more remote. Once, 
upon the second day, a squadron of bombers came grinding across 
the cold hills; but they had been very high and upon distant busi- 
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ness. Since then there had been nothing, nothing at all but a man’s 
own thoughts, stumbling, a little bruised, from point to point, like 
his feet, now forward, now back. 

France, he would think, over the snows yonder, internment, food, 
a wire camp, who could say? Then they would lurch backward to 
olden times, when he drove gaily in his taxi down there by the sea, 
along the tree-shaded boulevard where in summer the sea showed 
blue beneath the branches, and he would lounge, sun warm upon his 
back, awaiting the fare which always turned up in God’s good time. 
There had been so much to watch, so much which it was good to 
gaze at and feel pleased with in the drowsy world, fishing-boats in 
the bay, perhaps some rich man’s yacht out of France, gulls clamour- 
ing about her galley door, jazz from her radio thrumming across the 
water. Or there would be girls from the cabaret taking their after- 
noon ease, yawning with stays undone at open windows while the 
bells of the Convent of Our Lady ka-bingled and ka-bongled the 
holy hours. Oh. a pleasant life! And then he would go home to find 
the most joyous wife that ever man beheld, chattering to the children 
amid the smell of garlic, sweat beading her curling upper lip. 

He had never properly understood what had ended it all, cause 
and effect marching in too zig-zag a succession for his feet. But the 
white yachts had all gone, and grey ships had come instead, and 
planes had scared the gulls with the bellow of their motors. Men 
had come, too, some whole, some wounded, men who were violent 
over their wine, so that one parked well clear of the gutters in the 
mornings for fear of the glass. Also there were officers who came 
shouting to commandeer the car, and then lay back, holsters bulging, 
to survey their brave new world. It had indeed all been strange; but 
not so utterly past all comprehension as the days starting, so it had 
seemed, with wild news from the north and ending with a band 
trumpeting in the hot Plaza and he, with many others, swinging 
through the dust in a long line past all the notables, with the most 
joyous wife that ever man beheld dimly seen, dumb among the 
shouting people. 

And so he had gone to war. Between that beginning and this stray- 
ing towards the mountains which was, apparently, an end, a grisly 
tendon of time stretched upon which a man did well not to ponder 
over-much. Enough that these things had happened, enough that 
what had once been hot politics over wine had become a cold terror 
which tore the earth apart, and the bowels from a man’s life. 

Once more he became aware that he was alone. He slumped down 
again, half-way up the slope from the point where he had dallied to 
cast a stone into the ravine. Where were the others? A little foolishly 
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he looked around, a sallow little fellow with a peaked face, looked 
above where a torn cloud was dragging itself silently along the ridge, 
looked below where the track straggled back through a fantastic 
wilderness to the foothills. In all his world there was nothing stirring, 
not even a bird, certainly no three figures following as they had 
done since they straggled away from that flattened and forgotten 
post under the moonlight. But had they? He felt a little vague 
about it, and, though the question presented itself with no especial 
urgency, yet it itched upon his consciousness, a kind of soft annoy- 
ance. Had they? They must have done, for the irritation of their 
constant muttering was with him yet. There had been one prone to 
exhausted outcries about his hunger, famished complaints of his 
pangs, one who had lusted after the bitterest berries and horridly 
sucked the straps of his equipment. He must have been the first 
to drift away. Then there had been he who bore a great wound in 
his groin and had stumbled along with hands always on the place, 
moaning. It had been he who would not stir one morning when 
they shook him, so that they left him where he was, still huddled 
upon the earth, stained hands upon his groin. That had left but the 
two of them; but even then it had been a weary business hearing 
always the other’s lamentations concerning a wife which once he 
had, “‘the most joyous wife that ever man beheld.” He had been the 
pleasantest of them all, and sad it had been for the moment to see 
him go as he turned upon the track. But, without doubt, their 
absence now was a relief, for they had bound him with their mutter- 
ings to things far best forgotten, the more so as he was beginning to 
be pleased with this strange, meandering journey, with the freedom 
of the mountains and the thin, clear air, feeling it quite sufficient 
for the moment to straggle on, pausing now and then to marvel at 
the poise of cloud upon a summit or the silent plunge of some sheer 
edge into a valley far below. Only the cold still bothered him, that 
and a queer blending of eagerness with reluctance at the thought 
of re-entry into the world of men upon the other side of the snows; 
eagerness to warm himself again at the fire of familiar life, reluc- 
tance to risk any more the appalling possibilities of its flames. Dear 
blood of Christ, but they had caught him once! 


He was over the snows, and the way tended downward. Hill and 
valley followed valley and hill beneath a steely sky which seemed to 
arch in the far distance as though over an enormous tract of country. 
Everywhere were patches of rock and pines and over all the threat 
of snow. It would be already falling way back at the summit of the 
pass, he thought, recalling with a curious pang of regret the shaggy 
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splendours of that region. Night had found him there, and he had 
not thought to get thence alive. In truth it had been almost a dis- 
appointment to find himself staggering into the hard daylight, as 
though to one who had heard and seen the secret wonders of the 
darkness—flurries of snow and the spirit voices of the wind—some 
release were due from the clamant urgencies of the morrow among 
the world of men. He felt light of spirit, almost a thing of air, a 
familiar of clouds, upon whose lambent shoulders he could mount 
and be borne regally whither he would. 

Slouching downward, quite solitary, he felt it vaguely in his mind 
like a pain, while the sun drove sullenly behind clouds. It was late 
afternoon when the land began to bear marks of man, gated enclo- 
sures, and the tracks of cattle meandering mazily to lose themselves 
in patches of marsh, a desolate place. A little beyond this, at a point 
whence could be seen the rudiments of a road, he stopped suddenly. 
Somewhere there were rough boots ringing hardily upon stones. And 
then, standing fixed upon the hillside, the soldier saw a fellow, much 
clad against the cold, swinging off down the track below him. He 
had a gun beneath his arm, a bag upon his shoulder, and as he went 
he sang a little to himself, his breath steaming the air. He had but 
to shout and the eye of a nation would be upon him; the complex 
machinery of its laws would operate to the arbitrament of his own 
fate. Something close to nausea tool him at the thought, and the old 
terror of life which had been with him for so many months and 
which had been so blessedly absent for so short a time, returned 
clamant with all its horrors. 

Yet he filled his lungs and gave a long echoing shout. The man 
below swung on without a pause. He called again, hearing his voice 
clang strangely in the hollow places of the hills, but the traveller 
below paid no heed but passed on singing contentedly to himself. 
Still he seemed to hear nothing even as the man behind him 
scrambled down ‘steep places and broke out upon the road, a few 
paces in his rear, calling again harshly as one who begged to be 
heard, for, even beyond the urgencies of the moment, something 
drew him in the warm human presence of that singing figure upon 
the solitary track. He fell into a shambling run and cast himself in 
an attitude of curious supplication across the way, staring full as 
he did so into the unregarding face of the other. But the man with 
the gun came steadily on and marched straight through him in the 
cold evening air nor even paused in his humming to himself. He 
caught the whiff of spirits and tobacco and sweat as he passed. 

“So,” whispered the soldier, and knew that he had nothing to 
ask now of France. 
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MAJOR POETS AND MINOR 
By Herbert Palmer 


THE terms Major and Minor have become too persistent in our 
classification of poets to be totally ignored, but when applied to the 
living they are both somewhat mischievous. The first rouses inquiries 
which tend to evaporate in jealous hostilities and surly contradic- 
tions, and the second is generally regarded as an insult by the poet 
to whom it is applied. In the currency of literary conversation and 
back-chat such terms can be used without danger or indiscretion, 
but in the pages and columns of printed criticism they are best 
omitted when it is a question of the living. The apparent major 
poet can hardly be said to exist in that condition while he is read 
by only scores or a few hundreds, and the “‘best seller” of his day 
may owe his popularity to qualities which belong to the fluent verse- 
writer rather than the poet. And when he is rather more poet than 
verse-writer his success may have been brought about by the efforts 
of self-interested fans and log-rollers. Much talk at literary supper- 
parties, a lavishly advertising publisher and an astute business faculty 
in the poet himself may work wonders towards general acceptance. 
Given financial backing and a train of literary chatterers, it is easy 
to arouse curiosity; and it is curiosity which in the early stages of a 
poet’s career puts his volumes into the bookshops. But curiosity 
alone does not account for many years of permanence. There must 
exist some solid elements of appeal if the poet’s volumes are to sell 
into tens of thousands. We look back upon the immense vogues of 
Felicia Hemans and Martin Tupper; but, even granting the appeal, 
we regard them with a certain amount of wonderment, for neither 
of their reputations has survived the century. Felicia Hemans is 
to-day a twinkling unread minor, while Martin Tupper scarcely 
commands respect as a poet at all. Others seem less deserving of their 
downfall. Alexander Smith, one of the “Spasmodics” and the author 
of the lovely lyrical poem ‘‘Barbara,”’ perhaps demands a new assess- 
ment. He has fallen into complete neglect, though for a short time 
during his day he “‘sold enormously” and was not only reviewed with 
passionate admiration but even pitted against Tennyson (whom, in 
union with that other spasmodic, Sydney Dobell, he probably slightly 
influenced—for Tennyson often stole a poet’s thunder or adroitly 
borrowed when he was strongly challenged). 

We are therefore confronted by plain spelling. Judgments involv- 
ing such terms as “major” or “minor” can only be safely bestowed 
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many years after the poet has been in his coffin, for the poet much 
more than the prose-writer dictates his creations to futurity. Blake 
during his life-time enjoyed a smaller reputation than his patroniz- 
ing benefactor William Haley, and was almost less than a minor poet, 
for by most of the very few who read him he was considered an un- 
compromising eccentric, if not a lunatic. It is unlikely that the terms 
“major” and “minor” will ever fall into disuse, but they can never 
be applied to the living with any confidence. Even the most obviously 
minor of minor poets may, after his fortieth year, suddenly quit the 
cabbage-patch or trim garden-path and walk into the less definable 
woodland. 

When we write of the dead we are on firmer ground, though even 
here we may hesitate. At one time or another major laurels have 
been claimed for over half a hundred English poets. Byron’s popu- 
larity, like that of Felicia Hemans, overflowed his own era, and he 
was a major poet to most of the Victorians. But before King Edward 
ascended the throne his position was queried. He was a prolific 
minor. After that he was wedged loosely between two opinions— 
and became a sort of border-liner. And there now he remains, a poet 
who is neither big nor little—an interesting and remarkable figure. 
But more interesting and exciting as a personality than powerful or 
satisfying as a poet. Opinions, however, sometimes change two or 
three times in as many centuries. John Donne, to the Victorians a 
very difficult and obscure minor, is now to us a major poet, almost 
an overshadowing one. For did not even Yeats express a hope that 
years hence he may be classed in his company! 

But what is it that really gives us the right to be so committal? 
Why is this poet large, and that one only little? Ernest Dowson is 
obviously among the little poets, but nobody questions his authen- 
ticity. His melody and penetrating and moving nostalgia set him 
among the poets who seem durable. But how scanty was his output, 
while even less than a third of that really commands our attention. 
He had no range of thought or feeling. He survives on a dozen 
pages which strike more or less the same note. 

Here we are evidently on firm ground. The major poet is always 
a poet of quantity. Examining the works of those who have finally 
been put on the high pedestal, we are confronted by extensiveness 
or output, generally four hundred to a thousand or more pages, and 
never less than two hundred. Actually, however, it is not the amount, 
or both Southey and Edwin Amold would survive in our more 
appreciative estimation. It is because quantity supplies the possi- 
bilities of range, of variety of thought and feeling and spiritual per- 
ception, of variety of technique and thythm. Shakespeare, Blake, 
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Burns, Tennyson, Shelley, Chaucer, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, 
Keats, Browning—these we no longer question. One of them fingered 
an octave, and each of the others played on more than two or three 
notes. Not only was the instrument, individual and each poet’s pecu- 
liar property, but it was characterized by range, by extensiveness, and 
by that peculiar activity of spirit we term “vision.” These poets were 
both long and broad, to say nothing of deep, in their song-stream. 
Changing the figure, each was as variable in contour as a mountain. 
They wrote for the many, for all sorts and conditions of people, 
moving from childlike simplicity into those emotional and intellec- 
tual depths and heights which bring satisfaction to every manner of 
mind and spirit. Indeed, they often give delight to childhood as well 
as to adolescence and old age—especially as in some divisions of their 
tabernacles they are poets of rich melody. Neither are their bounds 
limited to the requirements of any clique, class, or speciality of man- 
kind. Given the necessary sensitiveness of response, the pitman and 
bus-driver along with the best educated will take pleasure in some 
part of their verse. For even Keats, docketed by the Victorians as a 
mere “‘poets’ poet,’ has long since passed into a larger atmosphere. 
And Robert Browning, at one time the poet of a very anti-Philistine 
cult and during his wife’s lifetime less appreciated than she was, has 
even managed to attract many readers to whom poetry in general 
means nothing, to say nothing of the young children who take 
pleasure in a score of his pages. Of certain others, Swinburne, 
William Morris, Francis Thompson, we are permitted to speak with 
rather less assurance. But at least, like Byron (though poetically so 
much more even) they are border-liners, something between major 
and minor, or in the lowest stratum of the major. 

It has frequently been suggested that a poet is major by the 
measure of his influence upon others. But Cowper and the first 
James Thomson, the heralds of the Romantic Revolt, were poets of 
strong influence. And in Elizabethan days we are confronted by the 
phenomenon of Marlowe, who seems to have brought power to 
Shakespeare’s elbow. We may be timid of classing Cowper and 
Marlowe among the minors, but they do not seem to fit comfort- 
ably among the really great poets. Mere originality, newness of 
matter or manner does not necessarily give to a poet durable big- 
ness. Both matter and manner may pass into the workshop of some- 
one greater than himself, and once he has been exploited his stature 
will dwindle. The influence, moreover, may be chiefly technical, 
verbal manner at its most obvious, a thing of machinery more than 
of spirit. Gerard Manley Hopkins is a case in point. Here is no major 
poet—though was ever a minor quite so uncritically and enthusiastt- 
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cally admired by the erudite? Very recent verse owes much to him, 
but little to the good. For he is a hypnotist rather than a physician, 
an earthquake rather than a fertilizer. And how small was his out- 
put! And though his vision was vast it was not uttered with any 
scope, too often bolted and barred into an incomprehensible and 
limited medium. The most truthful thing we may say of him is 
that he was a very original technician, though even more than Swin- 
burne, who is said to have uttered the maximum of sound with the 
minimum of sense (a very debatable judgment) his metrical and 
verbal caperings push themselves in front of the thing he is saying. 
When of matter and spirit there is complete fusion (and that is not 
very often) the effect is completely pleasurable and unforgettable. 
But how acute are his deformities; and it is these rather than his 
occasional splendours which have so favourably impressed present- 
day young poets. Yeats complained that he could not read him 
for any length of time—and for good reason. Thought and com- 
municable emotion are too often obscured under a clatter of sound, 
mere oddness of technique, the stirring lilts of “sprung-rhythm’”’ (not 
invented by Gerard Manley Hopkins) changed into the heavy jolt 
and canter of the cart-horse. He is not a major poet, and this be- 
cause he is chiefly a technician and only occasionally rouses a chord 
of sympathy or pleasure in the plain reader. 

But is it right always to try to class poets as major or minor, or 
even between the two? Recent criticism has invented a special term, 
that of “pure poet” or “‘purist,’’ to suit strange cases. The purist need 
not be a major poet and yet escape being classed as minor. He is 
an awkward misfit, a mere poets’ poet, or an aesthetic philosopher’s 
or mystic’s poet. Such a one seems to be A. E. (George Russell), 
though he may ultimately take his rank among the majors. And with 
the purists Gerard Manley Hopkins had better be placed. 

A further inquiry touches moral issues. Any survey of poets’ lives 
reveals the fact that few of the major poets of this country or the 
Continent have been men of irregular habits. They have not been 
thwarted or enslaved by alcohol, opium, sexual passion or sexual 
perversity. Exceptions, of course, spring to mind—Heine, Verlaine, 
Francis ‘Thompson, Coleridge—but two of these were perhaps not 
major poets; and judging only from convincing figures, the lives of 
five out of six reveal themselves as sufficiently blameless. Perhaps 
we can be only certain that a poet is of large stature if he has worked 
unhindered and free from vice, a complete master of himself in all 
he thought and did. For the major poet is surely a transcendent ex- 
ample of normality rather than a being apart from the crowd, so that 
his excessive individualism functions as a plea for larger sanity of 
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thought and behaviour. The sensitiveness of such poets as Dante and 
Goethe, of Tennyson, Wordsworth and Milton surely belongs to the 
consciousness of the man in the street or country lane rather than 
that of the neurotic. They look like ordinary men whose senses, 
especially whose finer senses, have been heightened and quickened. 
For we are confronted by this actuality: the crowd is not articulate; 
even at its most thoughtful and sensitive it is not fully articulate. 
But it wishes and strives to become so; and therefore here and there 
someone arises as its voice, someone who will give to its aspirations 
and perceptions shape and full meaning—the poet of broad religion 
and humanity. And this poet, if he is not too hindered by eccentric 
cliques and powerful minorities in criticism, becomes its generally 
accepted interpreter. Then, if his utterance is sufficiently future- 
focused, or, as we say, ‘‘timeless,’’ he survives his mortality and be- 
comes one of the major poets of the ages. 


SumMER NiGHT—CHELSEA EMBANKMENT 
Wood engraving by ANN DALLAS 
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THE THEATRE 


THE CoMEDIE FRANCAISE. Savoy. 
WE AT THE Crossroaps. By Keith Winter. Globe. 
Tue Moruer. By Karel Capek. Garrick. 


IF the visit of the Comédie Francaise to London, the first since 1879, 
opened no new windows for us, it showed quite clearly that the most 
famous theatre in the world is, after a period of decline, itself again. In 
the ordering of each of the four elaborate productions there was to be 
divined that extra half-ounce of energy without which technical skill 
must lose the highest part of its reward. Moliére, Musset and Regnard 
were the authors chosen, and though some of us may have wished to see 
the company play Mauriac, even at the expense of Moliére, the very wish 
seemed to savour of international discourtesy, and in the event we found 
L’Ecole des Maris easy to enjoy. M. Max Lafou’s Sganarelle, a solid 
fellow, held the plot in a light balance, and M. Jean Weber’s Valére 
was a delightful piece of fooling. Musset’s Le Chandelier, though the 
ecstatic melancholy of Fortunio and the author’s very Gallic brand of 
Byronism are stumbling-blocks to English sympathies, was none the less 
successfully translated by the exquisite acting of Mlle Madeleine Renaud 
and the expertness of M. Gaston Baty’s production. The second evening 
presented fewer stumbling-blocks. Musset’s A Quo: Révent les Jeunes 
Filles makes a light but lasting impression, and M. Denis D’Ines subtly 
distilled the sentiment of the elderly father playing romantic providence 
to innocent lovers, and the setting paid delicate tribute both to virginal 
dreams and to the memories of maturity. Le Légataire Universel is, per- 
haps, the most celebrated of those farces which make merciless and 
irresistible fun of senility. Old age has never had much respect in the 
comic theatre. From Pantaloon of the Commedia dell’ Arte to the Géronte 
of seventeenth-century Regnard and on to the Ogleby of The Clan- 
destine Marriage, the enfeebled and decrepit, so distressing in fact, have 
been a constant source of mirth. M. Fernand Ledoux showed us once 
more why this should be so, giving the cackling old dotard such comic 
ingloriousness that there was no time for us to remember the grave yawn- 
ing beside the invalid-chair, and he was aided and abetted in his onslaught 
on gravity by a clown of rare parts, M. Pierre Dux, and a soubrette of 
uncommon timbre and vivacity, Mme. Beatrice Bretty. 

Native drama during the month has been on an unusually serious note. 
Mr. Priestley's Johnson Over Jordan, a courageous, struggling attack on 
the theme of “Everyman,” was disliked by those who feel that Expres- 
sionist technique is no substitute for poetry, and having been checked at 
one theatre it is to be tried at another in the hope that it may find 
audiences more open-minded to its particular methods. Mr. Keith Winter 
in We at the Crossroads confronts guilty persons with their better selves, 
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and failing to give his characters any genuine vitality, achieves only a dull 
modern version of The Passing of the Third Floor Back. And though 
rather naturalized than native, The Mother is also a morality. Karel 
Capek’ s last play is a debate upon the value of heroic death, carried on 
between a woman and the ghosts of her husbands and sons who have all 
in turn found death to be for them a splendid necessity. The debate lacks 
subtlety, but it is sincere, and in the present performance at the Garrick 
deeply moving. Much of its emotional effect must be attributed to the 
acting, which, especially in the case of Miss Louise Hampton, is both 
subtle and strong. One after another the woman’s sons are taken from 
her—a doctor in the cause of finding a cure for yellow fever, an airman 
trying to make a height record, two fighting on opposite sides in a civil 
war—until only one just old enough to defend his country against invasion 
is left. Him she firmly refuses to let march, and though the ghosts 
assembled in her imagination about the quietly heroic figure of their 
soldier father disapprove her attitude she continues to defend life against 
the claims of death. It seems a weakness in the writing that at the last 
moment, hearing that children are being bombed, she reverses her whole 
philosophy in a single unargued sentence. But the play is perhaps meant 
only as an exclamation mark set against the call of these times for the 
sacrifice of life to progress, to security, to liberty, and as such it is 
sufficiently arresting. There are too many ghosts, and the piece cannot 
altogether escape monotony while they are being made, but as ghosts 
they are uncommonly human and interesting and most skilfully handled 
by Mr. Miles Malleson, the producer and part-translator of the piece. 
A. V. CookMAN 


Tue ComING OF THE SAINTS TO CORNWALL ON MILLSTONES 
Wood engraving by DoroTHy BAYLEY 
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MUSIC—EDWARDIAN TRIO 


ELGAR, Chausson and Strauss were all born within ten years of each 
other, between 1855-65, and came to maturity in the last decade of the 
nineteenth or first decade of the twentieth centuries—during the period 
which is loosely known as “Edwardian” in England. Chausson’s life was 
cut short in 1899, when he was only forty-four, by a bicycle accident, 
and he never had the opportunity to show the full stature to which he 
might have grown: Elgar outlived his composing life by ten years, and 
Strauss, the youngest of the trio, is not likely to be remembered for any- 
thing he has written since the War. The three works of these composers 
which have been given in London this month were also, by an odd 
coincidence, written almost within ten years of each other. Elgar’s First 
Symphony (Courtauld-Sargent Concert, Queen’s Hall, March 6 and 7) 
was written in 1907-8, Chausson’s Poéme for violin and orchestra (given 
at the same concert) in 1896: and Strauss’s Don Quixote (Beecham 
Saturday Afternoon Concert, February 25) in 1897. They provide, there- 
fore, something like a picture of the musical mentality of the three 
countries about the turn of the century. 

Wagner and Brahms were dead: and with them the unquestioned 
supremacy of Germany in the musical world. France and England were 
in the throes of a musical re-birth, still under the shadow of Germany 
but, at least in their younger generations, bitterly revolting. Germany 
herself was living on her vast accumulated capital, the child of too famous 
parents. Elgar, Chausson and Strauss were all deeply and permanently 
influenced by Wagner, by the fullness and voluptuous texture of his 
orchestration, by his emotionalism and his essential vulgarity. Elgar and 
Chausson were idealists. Strauss, on the other hand, the most brilliantly 
gifted of the three, was a thorough-paced cynic and at the time he wrote 
Don Quixote (at the age of thirty-three) his main interest in music, out- 
side the technical subtleties of an all-too-brilliant craftsmanship, seems to 
have become the expression of a freakish and often heavy-handed sense of 
humour. The opulence of this music is unpopular nowadays and Strauss’s 
ornamental counter-point is seen to mask a fundamentally “vertical” (i.e., 
harmonic) attitude to music. 

With Elgar and Chausson the opulence is less offensively ostentatious 
and no one could mistake them for natural contrapuntists: but the 
texture is of the same kind. There is a disturbing, neurotic quality about 
Elgar's First Symphony. Both its calm and its violence seem unnatural, 
rather hectic, and akin to that of Tchaikovski's last two symphonies. And, 
in fact, biography reveals that self-pity, and a self-pitying dramatization 
of themselves, were among the traits which both composers had in 
common. The passion for warmth, colour and the South contended in 
each with a deep, almost painful attachment to his own Northern 
country: and there is something of the expatriate, the cosmopolitan, about 
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both when they are placed beside the truly national representatives of 
their own countries, Vaughan Williams or Mussorgski. This was, perhaps, 
something for which the times in which they lived were at least partly 
responsible. ‘The insistence on brilliance, elegance, savoir faire, sophistica- 
tion which characterized much of the artistic as well as the social life of 
the ‘nineties and the first decade of the twentieth century spoiled a good 
deal of Elgar’s work as it did that of Strauss. Chausson was comparatively 
untouched, for the circle over which César Franck presided was the very 
antithesis of “‘’ninetyish.” Serious, idealistic, a little ponderously conscien- 
tious, they found in Wagner the continuer of the German tradition of fine 
workmanship and romantic idealism, not the musical voluptuary, who 
could debauch men’s ears and their souls by his spiced and scented 
orchestration, his emotional incontinence. Chausson’s Poéme is intensely 
emotional and its orchestral texture is often Wagnerian; but there is a 
sense of measure and proportion, an unwillingness to throw off emotional 
restraint, which is typical of the best in the French musical tradition. 

In Don Quixote we are still in the world of Wagner the master crafts- 
man, the voluptuary, the wizard. The vastness of scale and the technical 
brilliance with which Strauss manipulates the variation form, the thematic 
combinations and realistic humour often sweep an audience off their feet 
and conceal the fundamental poverty of the work. Don Quixote is some- 
thing like a vastly magnificent dinner-party given by a parvenu. ‘‘Every- 
thing is of the best” and “money no object”: the food is delicious, though 
rather too rich, and the furniture extremely comfortable even when it is 
ugly. Trusting in the power of his money and display to impress his guests, 
the host talks a lot of pretentious nonsense, plays a number of extremely 
childish practical jokes and becomes heavily sentimental after dinner. 
The party is really a ghastly display of bad taste and poverty of invention: 
but nine out of ten of his guests are so impressed by the size and magnifi- 
cence of the entertainment that they leave persuaded that their host is 
a brilliant and witty man, legitimate heir of the grands seigneurs of whom 
he is really a ludicrous parody. 

Only time will reveal Strauss as he really is, and even time will have 
a hard fight with the virtuoso conductors, who will always be anxious to 
include his tone-poems in their programmes: for no works display 
virtuosity more blatantly. With much of “Edwardian” music the modern 
musical world is finished. The atmosphere of security and luxurious self- 
cultivation which so much of Elgar, Strauss, Ravel, Mahler and the early 
Schoenberg exhale, is faintly nauseous to modern ears, and almost always 
unreal. It corresponds with no experience of ours, it even expresses no 
dream, for our Cockaignes and dream worlds are very different from 
theirs. We are nearer to the great figures of the nineteenth century— 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Mussorgski or Verdi—than to the generations which 
succeeded them. There is nothing so dead as yesterday's “marvel of 
modernity.” 
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FILMS 


Les GENS DU VoyYAGE. French. 
Trois VALSES. French. 


OPINIONS about films will always differ greatly between persons who 
look at the screen and those who look through it. By those who look 
through it I mean those who—consciously or not—assume that a film’s 
business is to give them a realistic impression of an objective world, no 
more affected by camera and microphone than a-scene looked at through 
a glass window. For them, a film’s merit will depend almost entirely on 
subject, story and dialogue: as though they were reading a novel or watch- 
ing a play. By those who look at the screen I mean those who—knowing 
that what they see has been built from fragments and had no prior exist- 
ence as an independent whole—find an imitation of the objective world 
unsatisfying and want the power of film technique used to illumine and 
transform it. They éxpect the screen to give them an experience of its 
own, unobtainable from novels or plays. This does not mean that their 
only interest is in camera angles and technical tricks. The subject-matter 
and story content of a film count for them, too: but only in so far as 
this raw material appears in a recorded form, more or less effectively 
treated, on the screen itself before their eyes. What they receive from a 
film show is a visual-auditory experience: it is only afterwards that 
analysis may reveal how much this experience owes to subject-matter and 
how much to technical treatment. Between these two sets of persons no 
strict boundaries can be drawn, for technical qualities will insensibly 
affect the judgment of the most confirmed story-addicts, and on the others 
a good story will make some impression, with whatever literal dullness it 
may have been filmed: yet an important difference remains. 

Anyone who looks through the screen at Les Gens du Voyage may not 
rank it very high. It is a circus story about a middle-aged woman lion- 
tamer; her husband, an escaped convict, wanted for murder, who takes 
shelter one night in her caravan; her son, in love surreptitiously with 
Yvonne, a girl acrobat, daughter of the circus owner; and this girl’s young 
sister, a precociously jealous child of fourteen. By giving away the lovers’ 
secret, she succeeds in separating them and sets going a trail of adventures 
which end only after Fernand, the father, has been betrayed to the police 
and shot, and Yvonne has returned to the circus to have a baby, which 
reconciles all concerned. In all these events there is nothing very 
unfamiliar, nothing profound; much of the film’s material is pretty 
sordid; most of the characters would not be very attractive in real life. 
But if you look at the screen you will see, not simply these events, but 
a translation by Jacques Feyder which constantly summons a visual- 
dramatic poetry from them, and this with no loss of detailed realism. It 
is not only in the most striking photographic effects—the string of enor- 
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mous caravans lumbering through the night, the rhythmically repeated 
hammering of tent-poles, the canvas corridors and the close-up flashes of 
clowns and dwarfs and Japanese tumblers and circus spectators and wild 
beasts, the perilous fight on the roof of the Paris music-hall, when 
Fernand is killed—that this poetic quality resides. It is present equally 
in a multitude of touches which give visual fluency to the story and 
compel the circus background and the behaviour of the characters to 
interpret and intensify one another; and present also in the highly 
finished acting—Frangoise Rosay as the lion-tamer and André Brulé as 
Fernand are particularly good—which remains perfectly in key with the 
prevailing atmosphere throughout. 

Trois Valses is a less powerful, more artificially contrived affair, but 
it has the merit of almost forcing one not to look at it through the screen, 
for it deals with three historical periods in a more or less stylized form, 
mingling music and decoration with its story and aiming at nostalgic 
sentiment tinged with satire rather than at realistic development of a 
dramatic plot. In the first period, 1867, the love-aflair of Fanny Grandpré, 
star of the Paris opera ballet, and the young Marquis Octave de Chalencey 
is frustrated by the objections of his family and his army career. In the 
second, 1900, Fanny’s daughter, Yvette, is a musical comedy star; this 
time it is her stage career which separates her from Philippe, son of the 
former Marquis, a philandering man-about-town. In the third. 1939, 
Yvette’s daughter, Iréne, is a famous film star, while Gérard, Philippe’s 
son, is an insurance agent, the family fortunes having disappeared. His 
name and good looks, however, secure him an engagement to play with 
Iréne in a film based on the life of their grandparents; and now there 
are no barriers of caste or vocation, only some transient quarrels, to keep 
the young couple apart. 

As the film goes on, it tends to decline in charm; this is partly deliberate 
—Empire elegance contrasted with the noise and haste and bad manners 
of 1939—but in the modern period there is too obvious a note of carica- 
ture. However, with Yvonne Printemps and Pierre Fresnay playing the 
young lovers in all three periods, with Yvonne Printemps singing very 
sweetly and bringing to her various parts a rare command of poise and 
gesture and period style, with smoothly skilful direction by Ludwig 
Berger—what a different world it was in which he made that delightful 
German fairy-tale, Cinderella, long ago! —with expressive lighting and 
camera work and an uncommon elegance of settings and costumes, this 
is a decidedly seductive entertainment. It is a film which might have 
gained still more from colour, reticently used; and from the blending 
of colour with music, decoration and dramatic action I am sure that 
something quite new in film production will in time be born: if time 
and freedom for such experiments are allowed in the civilization of the 


future. 
CuHaries Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IF there is one form of history which is always readable, it is local history; 
just as it is always possible to enjoy reading a local paper even if one 
knows nothing of the locality it refers to. I presume the reason is that 
in such chronicles one is closer to the life of the individual man than 
in the record of national policies and events with which History— 
unqualified and with a capital H—is concerned. In any case, local 
history is a fascinating thing, and there should be a considerable public 
for the little book on Library Local Collections (Allen & Unwin, 558.) 
which the Chief Librarian of Croydon, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, has 
just written. His theme is the collecting, arrangement and cataloguing 
of the materials of local history, not merely printed books of various 
kinds, but maps, manuscripts, prints, drawings, photographs, and so 
on. To librarians this small handbook should be suggestive and useful. 


* * * 


The first volume is published of a new series of the Bibliotheca Celtica 
(National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, 5s.). It differs from its pre- 
decessors in cataloguing only works written in one of the Celtic languages 
or which relate to any of the Celtic countries or peoples. Works in 
English on non-Celtic subjects by Welshmen are omitted. Even so, the 
catalogue, which covers the years 1929-1933, runs to more than 400 pages. 
To judge from this compilation, Welsh seems to be the most prolific of 
the Celtic tongues, with Irish second, followed at intervals by Gaelic, 


Breton, Manx and Cornish. write 


During the first fortnight of March, Messrs. Maggs Brothers held a 
most interesting exhibition of autograph letters and manuscripts in their 
new premises at 50 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. It began with a long 
series of royal documents, the earliest of which was one signed by 
Edward IV, and the most amusing the manuscript account-book, for 
1630-31, of Charles I’s tailor. This showed that King Charles spent, in 
twelve months, on his own personal clothes, something like £4,000— 
which, of course, represented several times as much, in real value, as 
a similar amount would to-day. For one “suite and cloake of peach cullor 
Sattin” he paid £169 1s. 3d., and for “a nightgowne of skie cullor silke 
tabie laced with a large gold and silver lace three times about lined 
with plush” £80 19s. od. For “silke hose, garters, pants, etc.,” the royal bill 
was £657 4s. od., and for “Gloves, Guirdles and Hangers” £365, 18s. od. 
A large number of literary autographs in the exhibition included Mrs. 
Browning's letter, to her brother George Barrett, posted in London on 
September 19, 1846, the day of her elopement with Browning. She advises 
her brother to “go to your room and read this letter” and begs him to 
break “gently the news of its contents to dearest Papa.” 
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There will be room, I think, to mention here just one bookseller’s 
catalogue, and the choice shall fall upon one issued by Messrs. P. J. and 
A. E. Dobell—whose lists, whether published from one of their London 
addresses or (as in this case) from 24 Mount Ephraim Road, Tunbridge 
Wells—have so many old friends among readers of these pages. I have 
chosen this list because one can always be pretty sure that a Dobell 
catalogue will contain a fair proportion of eighteenth century poetry, 
and my favourite books have always been the octavo volumes of verse 
of that century. Sure enough, this catalogue (which is number 46) opens 
with the sonorous name of Joseph Addison, the first item being Cato: a 
tragedy, 4to, 1713, for £2 5s., and the sixth item Poems on Several 
Occasions, 8vo, 1719, which may be had for a guinea. Both are first 
editions. A little farther on comes Dean Swift’s friend, Mary Barber, of 
whose Poems on Several Occasions (a title which in itself is a lure to 
the eighteenth century collector) the quarto edition of 1734 costs £2 2s. 
and the octavo of 1735 seven shillings and sixpence. In case the reader 
may be unacquainted with Mrs. Barber’s poetry, let me quote her 
epigram on The Battle of the Books: 

Swift for the Ancients has argued so well, 
"Tis apparent from thence that the Moderns excel. 


So I might proceed, from page to page, through this catalogue, as through 
how many catalogues (not a few of them from the Dobells) during the 
past nineteen years. But to all things, however agreeable, an end must 


come. eo ares 


It is just nineteen years since I first wrote a “bibliographical note” 
for this review, and now the Editor sends word that this must be the 
last, for Mercury will fly no more upon his errands—at least, not inde- 
pendently or in his present livery. I was still in France with the army 
when Jack Squire (it would be absurd to speak, at this moment, more 
formally of so old a friend) wrote saying that he wanted me to write 
something about bookshops and book collecting for a magazine he was 
starting. However, it was not till April 1920 that my initials (along 
with those of Mr. Aldous Huxley on that occasion) first appeared in the 
Mercury. Since then, though I have once or twice omitted writing these 
notes, no number of the paper has, I believe, been issued without at least 
a line or two of my writing in it. It has been great fun to be allowed 
to run a feature of my own, and to say what I pleased, for all these 
years. It has, moreover, been the means of my making friends in many 
parts of the world. To the two Editors who have treated me so gener- 
ously, and have shown me so many kindnesses, I should like to be 
allowed (at this time, when the rigour of journalistic etiquette may be 
relaxed a trifle) to offer my thanks. And if there are any of those readers 
of April 1920 still present to-day—faint, no doubt, but pursuing—why, 


thank them, too, most heartily. Good-bye. 
; I. A. WILLIAMS 
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ART—MANNERS AND NO 
MANNERS 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH CARICATURE, 1750-1850. New Burlington Galleries. 


THE Exhibition of French Caricature, organized by the Anglo-French 
Art and Travel Society at the New Burlington Galleries, is a return for 
the selection of English prints and drawings of similar character shown 
at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs last year. The choice of French draw- 
ings and prints was made in Paris. In a separate room there is a selection 
from the eighteenth century English caricature prints belonging to Mr. 
Minto Wilson which received much attention when they formed part 
of the English collection in Paris, and certainly they look much better 
when shown in isolation than when intermingled with drawings, as they 
were on that occasion and at the Burlington Fine Art Club a few years 
ago. The misfortune is that while the exhibition is on similar lines to 
that held in Paris, the English language does not provide an equivalent 
for the more comprchensive title used in France, ‘Caricatures et Moeurs 
Anglaises,” for the French, like the English selection of last year, is not 
properly an exhibition of caricature. 

The interest of the English prints is not artistic, but historic; a matter 
of digging into forgotten fashions, scandals and viciousness. At the 
moment of their appearance the interest was much the same, except 
that the “period” attractiveness was replaced by the far more vivid 
excitement of topicality; and the all-pervasive bait of pruriency and 
lasciviousness was no doubt more effective when associated with living 
persons than it is now. Artistically the prints are on the whole mere 
crude collocations of personages, or lampoon-like representations of actual 
incidents roughly thrown upon the paper. “Fine” drawing where it 
occurs, as in Gillray, is a merely adventitious adornment, and the bad 
drawing or crude engraving which is frequent enough, is not, as it may 
well be, a deliberate device of good caricature, but mere incompetence 
in representation. Nor, until we come to George Cruikshank and the 
Regency, is there any real feeling or earnestness behind the satire. 
George III’s illness and the plight of the French émigrés are objects of 
fun and horseplay as much as the Prince of Wales’s amours. In the 
selection shown also the faces of the Prince and of the fair ladies are 
treated by Gillray with his utmost Bartolozzi-like delicacy, for all the 
savagery with which he distorts some of the other characters. Clearly no 
embellishment could be forgone which would help the productions to 
sell, and more especially among the set against whom they were directed, 
while the artists themselves were entirely in sympathy with the vices which 
they were holding up to execration. As with the prose and verse satires 
of the time, they were providing excitants in the guise of denunciations. 

During the period covered by the exhibition the French were saved 


from the excesses of their English predecessors, partly by their censorship 
laws, but also by their own good taste. During five years only of the period, 
from 1830 to 1835, was there any political or personal caricature. The 
nearest to the English model are the lithographs after Grandville, 
especially the “Elévation de la Poire,” where a considerable infusion of 
blasphemy replaces the robust personal coarseness of the English. 
Decamps’s prophetic vision of the exiled Charles X shooting at a toy 
rabbit is also precisely on the English lines, and it is interesting to 
compare his sensitive characterization and drawing with the firm and 
brutal, almost medal-like incisiveness of the heads of the King and Queen 
in the best of the Gillrays here exhibited, “The King of Brobdingnag 
and Gulliver.” The famous travesty of Louis-Philippe as a pear is a 
stroke of characterization so true that it at once obtained the force of 
a proverb, and Daumier’s two portraits of Guizot and Royer-Collard are 
profound studies of feature and character. They can only be regarded 
as Caricatures because their understanding is based on hostility and not 
sympathy. With Daumier, as with French painting generally at this date, 
the English influence was replaced by Spanish. The hardships, oppres- 
sions and injustices against which the artists protested struck much nearer 
home than in England, and they were met by a heat and bitterness which 
found a better model for its expression in Goya than in the English prints. 
The evil was ugly enough in itself, it needed no exaggeration and it 
allowed of no lascivious embellishment nor comic accompaniment, but 
called for all the forceful expression that a restrained and penetrative art 
could give. 

In the light drawing of manners and social life, on the other hand, the 
French had a longer history than the English. When after 1835 poli- 
tical caricatures ceased, the traditional virtues of grace and elegance 
combined with the equally French qualities of subtle observation and 
unerring representation to produce an infinite variety of studies of all 
types of life. Daumier’s and Gavarni’s lithographs are rapid but pene- 
trating notes of actuality. They are typical because they are true to the 
individual, and when they are funny it is because the original only needs 
to be acutely observed to proclaim itself ridiculous. Of course there was 
much at the time by other men which was merely erotic or vulgar, but 
in the best work, such as is exhibited here. even in Gavarni, the dominant 
note is of a wide humanity which is brought to bear on the smallest of 
ephemeral trifles. Their sympathy with all types of life finds a parallel 
in England in the contemporary work of Leech, but contrasts strongly 
with the savagery of Gillray, the fundamental ill nature of Rowlandson 
and the moral obsessions of Cruikshank. If Gavarni leads on to a mass 
of merely elegant frippery, Daumier opens the road for, and scarcely 


gives place to, the monumental art of Degas. 
PauL OppE 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE PROGRAMME FOR APRIL 


THE loan exhibition of Cézanne, which is 
just over at Messrs. RoseNBERG & HELFT’s 
galleries in Paris, will, it is hoped, be trans- 
ferred almost in its entirety to their London 
Galleries, 31 Bruton Street. For certain pic- 
tures from French collections which it will not 
be possible to transport, pictures from English 
collections will be substituted. It will open 
about April 18. 

An exhibition of paintings by Dunoyer de 
Segonzac has been organised by Messrs. 
Wildenstein, 147 New Bond Street, and will 
be open from April 20 till May 15. The 
Exhibition of Contemporary English Paint- 
ings which is now on view at this gallery 
will remain open until Easter. 

Paintings by Claude Monet will be shown 
at Messrs. Tooru’s GALLERIES, 155 New Bond 
Street, from April 13 till May 6. 

Miss Ethel Walker’s recent paintings will 
be shown during the whole of this month at 
Messrs. Rem & LeEFkvre’s GALLERIES, 1a 
King Street. This exhibition will be accom- 
panied by Sculpture by Madame Charol. 

Water-colours by John Nash will be shown 
at the Gourm Gatterigs, 3-5 Burlington 
Gardens, this month. 

On April 18 Miss Laura Knight’s exhibition 
will open at the Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. A landscape from this exhibition 
appears at p. 633. Until then there will be 
paintings by six French painters recently 
deceased. 

Examples of the early work of Stanley 
Spencer are now on view at the LEGER 
Ga.iery, 13 Old Bond Street, and the 
exhibition will remain open until April 22. 

Rupert Shephard, a young English painter 
whose work has been seen in mixed exhibitions 
recently, is being shown at the CaLMaANN 
“SALLERY, 42 St. James’s Place, until April 21. 
from the 25th the paintings of a Dutch artist, 
Woud Schram, will be shown at this gallery. 

The St. John’s Wood Group are showing 
paintings at the ApAms GALLERY, 2 Pall Mall 
Place, until March 6, and the Camden Town 
Group exhibition at the ReprERN GALLERIES, 
20 Cork Street, will remain open until April 8. 


This will be followed by a memorial exhibition 
of Alfred Thornton, April 13—May 6. 


An exhibition of Nineteenth Century Draw- 
ings will be held from April 18 at the NicHot- 
son GALLERY, 45 St. James’s Place. 


Blair Hughes-Stanton, the wood-engraver, 
is to have an exhibition of his water-colours at 
the SrorRAN GALLERY, 5 Albany Courtyard, 
from April 12, together with paintings by 
Barry Craig. 

John Strachey’s exhibition of paintings at 
the Mayor GaLiery, 19 Cork Street, will 
remain open until April 6. 

Miss Elisabeth Bergner will open the exhibi- 
tion of sculpture and drawings by George 
Ehrlich at the MatTrHiesEN GALLERIES, 142 
New Bond Street, on April 18, and on April 19 
an exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Sandberg will be opened at this gallery by 
H.E. the Swedish Ambassador. 

The paintings of Majorca by Vicente 
Mulet, which will be shown at the Fine Arts 
Soctery, 148 New Bond Street, until April 15, 
will be followed by contemporary paintings 
and water-colours. 

At the Zwemmer GALteriss, 26 Litchfield 
Street, coloured etchings and wood engravings 
by Georges Rouault will be shown until 
April 29. These are the illustrations for his 
own Cirque de L’Etoile Filante, and Passion, by 
André Suarés, both published by Ambroise 
Vollard. 

At the Starrorp GALLERY, 13 St. James’s 
Place, from April 18 till May 6, water-colours 
by Albert Rutherston and paintings and a 
mural by Roland Pym will be shown. 

Drawings by Mme Shufang Yui are on 
view at the Beaux Arts GaLLery, 1 Bruton 
Place, until Easter. 

At the WALKER GALLERIgs, 118 New Bond 
Street, “The Sea and the Sussex Downs,” 
paintings by Nina Winder-Reid, will be 
shown from the rth till the 27th April. 

Paintings by Charles Howard and sculpture 
by Henghes will be shown at the GuccENHEmM 
Jeune Gaiery, 30 Cork Street, from April 12, 
and at the Lonpon Ga.ery, 28 Cork Street, 
from April 5 paintings by Louis Marcoussis. 
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THE 


Nicholson Gallery 


April 18 to May 8 


Nineteenth Century 
Drawings and 


Water-Colours 


45 St. James’s Place 


St. James’s Street, S.W.1 
REGENT 1854 


CALMANN GALLERY 
42 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 


Until April 21 - 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 


Rupert 
Shephard 


From April 25 
PAINTINGS BY 


Woud Schram 


11 a.m.—6 p.m. 


WILDENSTEIN 


& CO. 


April 20th to May [5th: 


THE GRAPHIC ART 
OF 


DUNOYER 
de 
SEGONZAC 


Old Masters and 
important paintings 
by leading I8th and 
19th century French 
painters 


always on view 


147 NEW BOND STREET 
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NEW LITERATURE 


MR. ELIOT’S NEW PLAY 
By Michael Roberts 


THE FAMILY REUNION. By T. S. 

Eliot. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

It is a relief to be able to read a new 
verse drama with interest, to be fairly 
confident that no revolutionary flood is 
going to get the dramatist out of a tight 
corner and that nobody is going to die 
in the last ditch. In Mr. Eliot’s new play 
the characters are there, in Lord Mon- 
chensey’s country house, and their prob- 
lems have to be solved on the given data. 
The main problem is Lord Monchensey 
himself, returning to an unhappy family 
after seven years’ absence; but when he 
returns we see that the problem is not 
any of those his mother or his uncles and 
aunts have foreseen—what he will do 
with the house, will he marry again, and 
so on—but a problem he carries inside 
himself. 

The versification is an advance on any- 
thing Mr. Eliot has so far written. The 
epic poet or the novelist can afford to 
be longwinded once in a while—the 
reader can always skip a dozen pages— 
but the dramatist has to hold his 
audience all the time, or the whole 
reality of the play vanishes. If he chooses 
to write in verse, the verse must be flex- 
ible enough to carry trivialities as well 
as meditations and flashes of insight, and 
the passages of poetry must carry the 
action forward quite as much as the 
passages of backchat: if the audience 
becomes conscious of being jolted up to 
the poetic level, or jerked down, the 
play becomes an anthology. Mr. Eliot has 
worked out a kind of verse that allows 
him to be trivial without becoming 
silly: 

I hear that Harry has arrived already . 

And he was the only one that was uncertain. 


Arthur or John may be late, of course. 

We may have to keep the dinner back . . 
The same verse, without any strain, is 
capable of carrying statements that are 
pitched higher than prose would stand: 


We do not pass twice through the same door 
Or return to the door through which we 
did not pass. 
I have seen the first stage : relief from what 
happened 
Is also relief from the unfulfilled craving 
Flattered in sleep, and deceived in waking. 
It is not only that the verse will carry 
off short, sententious thoughts like a 
thought from Pascal: 


Everything is true, only in a different sense 


without ever raising in the reader’s 
mind the awkward thought that people 
do not talk like that, but also that it 
allows Mr. Eliot to move into poetry as 
serious as anything he has written: 


A curse is like a child, formed 
In a moment of unconsciousness 
In an accidental bed 

Or under an elder tree 


O my child, my curse, 

You shall be fulfilled : 

The knot shall be unknotted 
And the crooked made straight. 


Readers familiar with Mr. Eliot’s will 
have a smile of recognition for the 
imagery: the sun shining on the rose 
garden, “I would go south in the winter, 
if I could afford it,’ death by water. 
“You don’t see them, but I see them,” 
the noises in the cellar, “a door opens at 
the end of a corridor.” But this repe- 
tition is not a sign of poverty. Mr. Eliot 
is a poet rather than a novelist or 
dramatist: the material of his thought 


042 
is imagery rather than characters and 
situations, and in this play the imagery 
is not merely repeated but developed. 
Each of the themes mentioned above 
occurs in a context that throws new 
light on the similar phrases in Mr. Eliot’s 
poems. 

The characters are none the less real 
and distinct, and when they are used as 
a chorus they are convincing because we 
already know them as individuals. As 
chorus, they are free to speak the 
thoughts of which they are barely con- 
scious as individuals. The propriety of 
this may not be understood in a stage 
production, but it is likely to be felt: 
and it gives the chorus real work to do 
in the development of the play. 

At a first reading, one wonders whether 
the denouement is strong enough, 
whether it throws enough new light on 
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the past, alters Lord Monchensey’s rela- 
tions to all the other characters, and 
paves the way for a dissolution of all 
the “situations” as we have seen them. 
Perhaps it does: it has not the brutal 
directness of a revelation in Greek 
tragedy, but there is no doubt that it 
solves the problems by breaking them 
up, so that each character is left with 
the responsibility of fending for himself. 
This may not be easy to put across the 
footlights, but it comes out clearly on re- 
reading the play, and it reveals the com- 
parative triviality of the motor accidents 
that pointed the climax of Part One. 

There is much more that might be 
said about what happens at Wishwood— 
“Seek only there .. . The hermit’s chapel, 
the pilgrim’s prayer’’—and it is a pity 
that this important book has to be 
reviewed briefly and in haste. 


JOURNEY TO A WAR 
By William Plomer 


JOURNEY TO A WAR. By W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Commissioned by their publishers to 

write a travel book about the Far East, 

Messrs. Auden and Isherwood chose to 

go to China, and spent four months 

there last year. They now offer the reader 
who has never been there “some impres- 
sion of what he would be likely to see, 
and of what kind of stories he would be 

likely to hear.” The book contains a 

travel diary by Mr. Isherwood, and 

poems and many excellent photographs 

by Mr. Auden. 
That these two writers were enterpris- 

ing goes without saying. Starting from 

Hong Kong, they journeyed by way of 

Canton, Hankow, and Sian, and ended 

up at Shanghai. They travelled by boat, 

by car, by train, by rickshaw, on horse- 
back, on foot. As guests, as interviewers, 
as English visitors, as fellow-travellers, 
they encountered all kinds of people, 


ambassadors, beggars, an American 
bishop, Chiang*Kai-Shek and his wife, 
doctors, missionaries, Mr. Peter Fleming, 
servants, soldiers, intellectuals. They 
visited hospitals and film-studios, dealt 
with bugs and dysentery, air-raids and 
ennui, and made their way to the front, 
or perhaps we had better say the scene 
of military operations. 

All this has resulted in a various and 
lively commentary; no bouquet of recol- 
lections in tranquillity; not the work of 
someone with a knowledge of the 
Chinese language, or of Chinese or 
Japanese history and culture; but a col- 
lection of snapshots by two extremely 
animated minds, and like any collection 
of snapshots uneven and miscellaneous. 
Without being a trained journalist 
(thank goodness) Mr. Isherwood is a 
brilliant reporter. His fictional writings 
are the work of a brilliant reporter who 
can lend a kind of mythological import- 
ance to the people that interest him, and 
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through his eyes we can see “ordinary” 
or shabby individuals brought into a 
startling and memorable focus against 
the background of some complex phase 
of society, more or less corrupt. In this 
travel-diary, for all its diversity and 
entertainment, he has been handicapped. 
The rapidly travelling Western intel- 
lectual in the Far East (Cocteau is a 
recent example) seldom has the chance 
or the time to do his best. He rushes 
through a strange world, is too close to 
strange things and people, and then 
instantly close to differently strange 
things and people, is a little on the 
defensive, asserts his Western-ness, and 
sometimes has to try and make up for 
superficiality, and for being unable to 
learn and to collect his thoughts, by a 
telling descriptive passage or a satirical 
conversation-piece. 

Highly observant, intelligent, and 
good-humoured, Mr. Isherwood has 
grappled wonderfully with a difficult 
situation. There is an occasional lapse 
into portentousness (“Auden, with his 
monumental calm .. .’’) but that is a 
detail. He has known how to seize a 
point in every situation and has con- 
veyed with freshness the impact upon 
himself and his companion of a strange 
world. He has even conveyed the 
slight forlornness that accompanies the 
European traveller (however bold) in 
the Far East, that air of an exile, of 
being different and hairier, of strain in 
adapting oneself and failure to merge 
into one’s surroundings. He gives us, so 
to speak, a feature-film of China at war, 
the sense of distances, of millions of 
people very much at sea, of political 
cross-currents, of chaos, and reminds us 
continually that “war is untidy, inefh- 
cient, obscure, and largely a matter of 
chance.” In the end one is left, perhaps 
inevitably, with a clearer impression of 
the Europeans and Americans encoun- 
tered than the Chinese, and there are 
two passages in particular where Mr. 
Isherwood gets a chance to be completely 
himself. One is a very diverting descrip- 
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tion of a hotel called Journey's End in 
the hills near Kiukiang (“Up here,” said 
an advertisement, “all is fresh, clean, 
and beautiful”) and of its highly original 
proprietor, who, we feel, might have 
formed the central figure in a novel: 
Mr. Isherwood was at home with Mr. 
Charleton. The other is a description of 
Shanghai, where the eyes that missed so 
little in Berlin ten years ago instantly 
gave their owner his bearings. 

Neither Mr. Auden nor Mr. Isher- 
wood attempts at all to account for the 
behaviour of the Japanese or to make 
the least allowance for that race, which, 
like every other, has its virtues—and its 
liberal intellectuals. They are satisfied 
to see China as a “cultured pacific 
country” attacked by a “brutal upstart 
enemy.” A dangerous simplification. In 
the days when they were at preparatory 
schools it used to be said that “plucky 
little Belgium” had been trampled on by 
“those vile Huns.’ We live to face the 
consequences of that attitude. Culture, 
a love of peace, brutality, pluck, vileness, 
are monopolies of no race, and the inner 
turmoil that leads an individual or a 
race to aggressiveness will never be 
allayed by mere condemnation. Some 
recognition of the danger of being 
“closeted with madness” appears at the 
beginning of the book in a dedicatory 
poem to E. M. Forster (one of the very 
few English writers of his generation 
loved by Auden’s and Isherwood’s gener- 
ation) and in the other poems by Mr. 
Auden the deeper, “ideological” issues 
emerge. In a sonnet sequence he traces 
the strayings of humanity from a proper 
way of life: 


. . . our star has warmed to birth 
A race of promise that has never proved its 
worth, 


either in the East or the West. In the 
subsequent verse Commentary it is 
emphasized that the war in China 
is “a local variant of a struggle in 
which all... are profoundly impli- 
cated”; that ours is “a world that ha 
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‘among the just 
And only there, is Unity compatible with 
Freedom.” 
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In this poem Mr. Auden speaks with 
power and eloquence, with the skill 
of an artist and the idealism of an 
anarchist. 


WHERE JNNOCENCE IS BLISS 
By Richard Church 


A NUMBER OF PEOPLE. A Book of 
Reminiscences. By Sir Edward Marsh, 
K.C.V.O. Heinemann. 155. 

When Sir Edward Marsh retired from the 
Civil Service he was banqueted by a 
syndicate of his political chiefs, his col- 
leagues and the rest of his friends, that 
rest consisting of poets, artists, and High 
Society. After the bouquets, which were 
deliciously moist with the tears of affec- 
tion shed by Mr. Winston Churchill and 
other men and women of character, Sir 
Edward made a speech which began: 
“To talk about myself would be egotisti- 
cal: to talk about anything else would 
be irrelevant.” I thought it was spon- 
taneous, so easy and graceful was the 
delivery. But he explains, almost on the 
last page of these reminiscences, that 
he rehearsed it with persistence and 
agony. 

I tell this as an allegory: for here is 
the man, at least to those who think they 
know him. For one thing; the confes- 
sion. With all his foibles and his culti- 
vation of the exquisite, here is a man of 
true modesty and candour. And a person 
who can afford those virtues must be 
supported by a sterling character and a 
generous soul, otherwise he could never 
survive the patronage of fools which is 
the inevitable result from following such 
a line of conduct. 

Having sighted the Scylla of egoism 
and the Charybdis of irrelevance, Sir 
Edward steers his way gracefully between 
them throughout his book. It is a diffi- 
cult book to review because it is about 
nothing and everything. It has no thesis, 
and the timid hedonism which has dic- 
tated the course of the adventures nar- 


rated in it does not permit of discussion. 
A .latter-day sociological puritan will 
foam at the mouth as he reads of this 
butterfly existence in a civilization that 
died with Asquith and Balfour, a civil- 
ization which such a savage critic would 
stigmatize as the final decadence of the 
Whiggish aristocracy of the eighteenth 
century. In that world, the only one 
apparently which Sir Edward is aware 
of, an ill-balanced epithet can kill a con- 
versation and dissolve a_ friendship. 
Conduct itself is rarely discussed. 
Probably mere living was left to the ser- 
vants. Tradition, in scholarship, in 
religion, in manners, was the stable back- 
ground even though one revolted against 
it. Whether conforming or revolting, one 
did so with finesse, making of life an 
exquisite process of meiosis. To destroy 
an enemy one needed only to lift an eye- 
brow. Sir Edward has never forgotten 
how, in his early days in the Colonial 
Office, his colleague Oliver Howard, son 
of Lord Carlisle, assisted in his educa- 
tion which was still incomplete even 
after five years at Trinity. “For instance, 
I had never noticed that only the scum 
of the earth pronounced ‘valet’ as a 
French word, or known that Harewood 
spelt Harwood; but the drawing of 
Oliver’s breath through his teeth was 
enough to prevent a second fall.” 

That is a typical adventure in Sir 
Edward’s world, a world that is vanish- 
ing, perhaps has already vanished, be- 
fore the hordes of the new barbarism 
with its Modern Education, its Econo- 
mics, its Left and Right Book Clubs, its 
spades called spades, its concentration 
camps, films and radio. Sir Edward was 
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born almost too late. But not quite. He 
has managed to fit in a long life and one 
which he has found delectable. What is 
more, he has managed in reminiscence 
to make it still delectable. No reader, 
except a crass zealot, could wander 
through these pages without pleasure 
and a subtlety of laughter. He will de- 
light in the candour of mind with which 
Sir Edward exposes his own personality 
and reflects the personalities of other 
and more famous people. From his 
mother (grand-daughter of the Spencer 
Percival assassinated in the House of 
Commons), from Mr. Maurice Baring 
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and from Mr. Winston Churchill, he 
drew the greatest influence to mould his 
ideas and his conduct. But no matter 
how impressive that influence, he re- 
mained, and he remains still, a unique 
individual whose sum total of qualities 
it would be dangerous to attempt to 
estimate. Scholarship, extreme sensibility 
of taste both in art and life, a disarming 
friendliness that almost disguises the 
most shrewd powers of criticism; these 
are a few of the attributes of the man 
whose memoirs will be read by a host of 
friends. As for his enemies; but he can 
have no enemies—except George Moore. 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY 
By Henry W. Nevirison 


THE LIFE OF JAMES RAMSAY 
MacDONALD. By _ Lord _ Elton. 
Collins. 18s. 

To Lord Elton has been granted a fine 

opportunity, for, within the last fifty 

years, there have been few personalities 
so complex and difficult to understand 
as Ramsay MacDonald. As Lord Elton 

points out, his mother must be called a 

Lowlander, though living far away north 

in Lossiemouth, but his father was a 

Highlander, and we are told he was a 

ploughman, though I am sure he must 

have been lineal descendant of some 
gallant chieftain of the ’45 rebellion. In 

MacDonald himself the Lowland and 

Highland strains were closely com- 

mingled, and yet we can always dis- 

tinguish them. On the one side we see 

a politician, prudent, shrewd, moderate, 

careful of the next step, and scientific in 

accuracy. On the other we find the 
mystic and poetic element with its love 
of beauty, and of danger, the profoundly 
religious or metaphysical soul that pene- 
trates to the indwelling spirit of outward 
things. To the Highlands we may also 
trace his inexhaustible activity and 
power of endurance, besides his elo- 
quence and handsome presence, making 


him conspicuous and attractive in any 
assembly. No wonder the average Eng- 
lish members of his Labour Party called 
him “the Man of Mystery.” 

It was not only on account of Mac- 
Donald’s appearance and manner that 
Lord Elton often calls him an “aristo- 
crat.”” He possessed those qualities which 
we like to think characteristic of the old 
aristocracy; such qualities as self-control. 
dignity, politeness, and hatred of all 
violence and vulgarity. His vital endur- 
ance was like a thoroughbred’s. Just 
before the fatal election of 1924, Sidney 
(now Lord) Arnold and I had the 
advantage of driving in a car with him 
down through England from the north to 
his constituency at Aberavon. He called 
at all the great industrial cities on the 
way, speaking to vast assemblies at each. 
After almost every such meeting he 
would say: “It’s no use. I’m done. Next 
time one of you two must get up, say a 
few words, and apologize.” We reached 
the next city. A vast gathering was wait- 
ing in some vast hall. MacDonald 
mounted the platform. Out rolled the 
great voice. Out were flung the powerful 
arms in fine gestures. Not a sign of 
weariness ot flagging strength. So he 
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went on through the Black Country and 
the Welsh mining districts, the car being 
pushed because we could not drive for 
the crowds. They seemed to be saying: 
“Have we found him at last? Is not 
this our deliverer from grime and 
poverty?” 

Once he turned to me and said: 
“These people have no idea of nature 
but slag-heaps tufted with coarse weeds.” 
It was characteristic, for his love of 
nature was profound, as I noticed 
throughout the journey. But once, after 
a great meeting in Manchester, I noticed 
that next morning, when his messenger 
had brought him his documents from 
London, he was silent, preoccupied and 
late in starting. After a time, by some 
intuition I asked him whether the 
Russians were not difficult to treat with, 
and he replied: ‘They are not difficult. 
They are impossible.” The messenger 
had brought the Zinovieff letter. 

Even after the treacherous publication 
of that letter by a hidden enemy he 
endured and rose again, as he had risen 
from the venomous attacks upon him in 
the Great War, when, as he said, he had 
no close friend left him in the world, 
and he stood isolated in politics and in 
society. It says much for our democracy 
that he survived the terrible hatreds of 
the War and within five years was 
Prime Minister. So, too, he survived the 
treachery of the Zinovieff letter and 
within five years was Prime Minister for 
the second time. But all that trial, and 
his third highest office lie beyond the 
period of this volume. 

In the present volume we find a 
minute and just account of those petty 
quarrels and splits that appear to be 
essential in every popular and advancing 
Party. Marxists against moderate Social- 
ists, I.L.P. against Trades Unionists, 
Anarchists against the lot, and that 
terrible group always present which 
MacDonald rightly called the ‘“Phrase- 
ologists.” ‘There was also a party for 
violent revolution—I think in this 
country the most irritating of all to a 
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man like MacDonald to whom real pro- 
gress meant an evolutionary process like 
Nature’s. In every movement he stood 
for moderation; something like what 
Lord Passmore once ‘called by the ugly 
words “inevitability of gradualness.” 
But it was this very moderation of spirit 
that cost him dear when the War came. 
As Lord Elton says, there is no room for 
a Moderate in war. 

During the War he was not only the 
loneliest but the most detested man in 
England. Yet he never opposed recruit- 
ing. He visited the extreme front twice 
and repeatedly said: “Now that we are 
in the war, we must win it.” His one 
thought was for a just and conciliatory 
peace, and then our British and French 
statesmen, either revengeful or ignorant, 
gave us “Versailles” whence all our 
present woes. At the very beginning of 
the War, after deriding the various 
chatterings about the “war to end war,” 
he wrote: 


It is all moonshine. Far more likely is it 
that this war is the beginning of a new mili- 
tary despotism in Europe, new alarms, new 
hatreds and oppositions, new menaces and 
alliances. The beginning of a dark epoch 
dangerous, not merely to democracy, but to 
civilisation itself. 

Could any prophet have foretold more 
exactly what has happened? His denun- 
ciation of the Peace was equally justi- 
fied. Subsequently his knowledge of 
Europe made him one of the best 
Foreign Secretaries we have known. 
Even in the United States, when I was 
sent to accompany him on his visit to 
President Hoover, he revealed that 
hatred of vulgarity and excess which we 
like to connect with the “aristocratic” 
temperament. Whether that tempera- 
ment led to subsequent disasters we may 
judge from Lord Elton’s second volume. 
Being aloof and unduly sensitive, Mac- 
Donald was a difficult man to estimate, 
but, for myself, I shall always remember 
him with a peculiar affection as well as 
deep admiration for his energy and 
courage. 
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HIGHBROW MELODRAMA 
By Marie Scott-James 


THE WILD PALMS. By William 

Faulkner. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
If there is a unity other than verbal 
underlying Mr. Faulkner’s two stories of 
escape here presented in alternate chap- 
ters, it is by no means apparent. The 
first concerns a doctor and a woman 
whose mutual passion makes them 
abandon, one a profession, the other a 
home, and whose justification is their 
resolve not to allow love to be sub- 
merged by habit, convention or the 
struggle for existence. The bitter conflict 
which must have gone on in the mind 
of the doctor before he could bring him- 
self to throw up his career is scarcely 
suggested. Nor is the inevitable squalor 
of love below the poverty line. In short, 
this story is false in sentiment, uncon- 
vincing, and written in Mr. Faulkner’s 
most exhaustingly undisciplined style. 
The accompanying piece, however, “The 
Old Man,” is a striking essay in ironic 
melodrama. A convict is sent out in a 
boat to rescue some victims of one of 
the terrible floods of the South. He and 
the woman he saves are swept away down 
the turbulent waters on a journey of 
appalling horror. Here Mr. Faulkner’s 
torrential flow of words helps to achieve 
the macabre effect. The onslaught of the 
flood wave is tremendous. 


“Now, instead of space, the skiff became 
abruptly surrounded by a welter of fleeing 
debris—planks, small buildings, the bodies 
of drowned yet antic animals, entire trees 
leaping and diving like porpoises above 
which the skiff seemed to hover in weightless 
and airy indecision like a bird above a fleeing 
countryside, undecided where to light or 
whether to light at all, while the convict 
squatted in it still going through the motions 
of paddling, waiting for an opportunity to 
scream .. . he still squatted, clutching the 
gunwales and glaring at the yellow turmoil 
about him, out of which entire trees, the 
sharp gables of houses, the long mournful 
heads of mules which he fended off with a 


‘splintered length of plank snatched from 
he knew not where in passing (and which 
seemed to glare reproachfully back at him 
with sightless eyes, in limber-lipped and 
incredulous amazement) rolled up and then 
down again, the skiff now travelling for- 
ward, now sideways, now sternward, some- 
times in the water, sometimes riding for 
yards upon the roofs of houses and trees and 
even upon the backs of the mules as though 
even in death they were not to escape that 
burden-bearing doom with which their 
eunuch race was cursed.” 


The woman is in the last stages of 
pregnancy and the convict’s one desire 
is to get away from her before her child 
is born. But he is perpetually thwarted 
first by the fury of the waters and next 
by the suspicion which his convict’s uni- 
form arouses. The child is born amidst 
the wild desolation of the flooded land- 
scape. By this time, the convict is com- 
pletely obsessed by his passion to get rid 
of the woman and to return to the haven 
of the penitentiary. The fear of responsi- 
bility is driving him mad. When at last, 
after incredible ordeals, he gets the boat 
back to its starting place, hands over 
the woman and gives himself up, he is 
rewarded by an additional ten years’ 
sentence for attempted escape. “If that’s 
the rule,” he says thankfully, and turns 
away. 

It is in this kind of drama that Faulk- 
ner excels. When he chooses, he can stem 
his torrent of involved, clumsy sentences. 
The dry comments of the convict’s 
fellow prisoner are extremely effective. 
Faulkner’s philosophy is elementary, and 
his feeling for character slight, though 
he can express a dumb, brutish pathos. 
His attempt to orchestrate two themes 
—escape from one kind of prison and 
return to another—fails because the 
contrast is purely artificial. But he can 
paint a highly coloured landscape and 
unfold a marvellous tale. 
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A CATHOLIC IN MEXICO 


By V. S. 


THE LAWLESS ROADS. By Graham 

Greene. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

The anarchy of our times is breaking 
up faiths and inverting traditions; and, 
although there have been _ strong 
attempts to get back or forward to the 
natural divisions of black and white, 
right and wrong, good and evil, we find 
ourselves in motley and _ half-accidental 
guerilla groups of belief. In politics, 
conservatives have ceased to be patriots 
—some, indeed, like almost Elizabethan 
traitors, find themselves with their 
country’s enemies; socialists preach war; 
scratch a communist and you find a 
wealthy. liberal. In what religion is left 
in the West there is the same confusion. 
Protestants shout for liberty and democ- 
racy, yet Nationalism, Capitalism and 
the Totalitarian State are triplets blessed 
by the Reformation. The Catholic 
dilemma is as bad. Ruthless and power- 
ful totalitarians of an earlier dispen- 
sation; in Spain, the first European in- 
ventors of a totalitarian state which 
reduced Spain and South America to an 
anarchy from which neither have yet 
recovered, the Catholics are now the 
persecuted in Nazi Europe and in 
southern Europe the allies, complete with 
black list, of the persecutors. It is a 
world made for the new Candide. 

The younger Catholic writers like Mr. 
Graham Greene—as brilliant but more 
tentative and bitter than his colleagues— 
appear to put our general trouble down 
to a rejection of the doctrine of original 
sin. A glance at the dynamic new faiths 
all committed to “Progress,” reveals, on 
the contrary, an enthusiasm for the doc- 
trine. Conceived in sin and brought forth 
in iniquity, we are redeemed by the 
intercession of the S.S. leaders and by 
a luckily asexual Fiihrer who bears our 
burdens. The resemblance of the new 
creeds to the old ones is considerable, 
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and both old and new detest those brief 
and class Arcadias of humanism in Euro- 
pean history which we call civilization. 
Doctrinally they are right to do so; 
maybe that dynamism in individual 
human beings and in history which takes 
decisive action is not, like goodness, the 
anonymous and normal, but the neurotic. 
What one asks (after reading a book 
like this one of Mr. Greene’s on the 
religious persecution in Mexico) is 
whether there is a reviving revolutionary 
force left in Christianity or whether, as 
civilization receives either a new stamp 
or breaks up, Christianity will become 
an underground folk lore, sometimes 
putting up a shoot here and there like 
the old Pagan mysteries, but gradually 
dying. Is the life of the (Christian) spirit 
to become secret? 4 

In the torpid and garish squalor of the 
Mexican towns, depressed by the alti- 
tude and by the underlying violence in 
man and nature, Mr. Greene tracked 
down the secret priests, the mass held 
behind closed doors, the renovated 
social organizations of his Church. And 
though he shook his head wistfully at 
the lack of revolutionary technique he 
held the revolutionary hope. Not com- 
pletely, for embittered and masochistic— 
as so many of the good travellers have 
been—he is more preoccupied with his 
hatred of the country and with a nostal- 
gia for violence and suffering: “We do 
not mortify ourselves. Perhaps we are in 
need of violence.” An honest though 
neurotic writer he admits the fears and 
the querulous timidities which imperil 
his general judgment on a country like 
Mexico, but which, allied to his hatred, 
give his impressions a terrific harsh and 
rasping vividness. His eye catches the 
discarded tin, the gold tooth, the litter 
of the West. As a novelist he has a 
special eye for the uprooted character, 
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the pathetic Anglo-American miscellany 
—dentists, traders, oil men—who are 
stuck there awaiting the traveller whose 
return ticket gives him a satirical bent. 
Mr. Greene met one or two of the cau- 
dillos; saw the town politicians, revolver 
in belt, in the shade of the balconies, 
and, in a general way, came to the con- 
clusion that the government persecu- 
tion of religion was relaxing. He is 
disgusted by the corruption which fills 
the pockets of the presumably atheist or 
indifferent politicals; but revolutions 
are economic as well as moral and, what- 
ever we deplore, it is hard for an honest 
study of history to distinguish where 
plunder finds its apotheosis in property. 
Mr. Greene’s is a good picture, given its 
bias, of the present; it lacks history, as 
also he lacked much knowledge of the 
language. He is also elusive on contro- 
versial points. He found, for example, 
the following remarks by an American 
“illogical” : 
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“ 


“All that was wrong with Garrido was 
—he went against the Church. ‘It never 
pays,’ he said. He’d be here now if he 
hadn’t gone against the Church.” 

“But he seems to have won,” I said, 
“no priests, no churches.” 

“Oh,” he said illogically, “they don’t 
care about religion round here. It’s too 
hot.” 

Far from being illogical, that seems 
to me the whole religious question in 
countries like Spain and Mexico in a 
nutshell. 

Mr. Greene is a courageous traveller, 
with a real capacity for adventure and 
without bigotry. He is interesting be- 
cause he writes about himself; the book 
is as much a self-exposure as an exposure 
of a various and terrifying country. 
There is a sort of gentleness running 
through his fascination with corruption. 
Perhaps this gentleness is simple English 
sentiment and the nostalgia of an 
isolated, injured mind. 


ENGLAND AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
By Charles Davy 


DISGRACE ABOUNDING. By Douglas 
Reed. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Travelling about in Central Europe last 
year, visiting villages as well as capitals, 
mixing with politicians, peasants, shop- 
keepers, refugees, Mr. Reed watched at 
close range the fulfilment of some of the 
prophecies in his earlier book, Insanity 
Fair. Early in 1938 he had predicted 
that Hitler would take Austria and that 
France and Britain would fail to stand 
by Czechoslovakia when her crisis came. 
In Disgrace A bounding he says: 

Czechia, as I write, is in complete 
subjugation to the Reich. It is a German- 
guarded compound, a concentration camp 
on the colossal scale, but its domestic 
regime still retains (as I write) the traces 
of its love for democracy, parliamentary 
politics and constitutionalism . . . Know- 
ing that Czechia is in any case securely in 
its hands, the Reich may let them play with 
their toys. : 


Here Mr. Reed was for once too hope- 
ful. A day or two before Disgrace 
Abounding was published, last month, 
newspaper placards in London were dis- 
played side by side: ENGLAND 
GETTING THE RUNS, said some: 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA BREAKING UP. 
said others. Next morning the placards 
were unanimous: NAZIS ENTER 
PRAGUE. The Test Match, meanwhile, 
had been abandoned as a draw. 


Probably Mr. Reed would have noted 
this conjunction of cricket with power- 
politics, if he had seen it. Whenever he 
is not writing about Central Europe 
he turns and returns to expatiate bitterly 
on the decadence of England, her incred- 
ible complacency, her sham democracy 
covering the rule of an old-school-tie 
oligarchy of money and birth, her declin- 
ing countryside, her unemployment and 
her slums. In these diatribes he could 
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often be accused of exaggeration: slums 
and poverty are at least much less wide- 
spread than they were fifty years ago. 
One question is whether Hitler’s social 
achievements—which Mr. Reed, loath- 
ing Nazism, has seen and recognized— 
could be emulated without setting up a 
universal system of autocratic State con- 
trol. But he is right to emphasize the 
beclouding influence on British foreign 
policy of selfish class interests; and he 
may be right in believing that up to the 
very bitter end, when our rulers are 
forced to surrender British colonies with- 
out compensation or guarantees, they 
will continue vainly hoping that Ger- 
many will spend her efforts on Russia— 
their ideal solution of all European 
problems. More likely, in fact, he thinks, 
‘is an alliance between Germany and 
Russia; the main obstacle to it has noth- 
ing to do with political creeds, but with 
the Jewish associations of the Soviet 
regime. 

On the Jews Mr. Reed speaks very 
frankly, remarking that the real origin 
of anti-Semitism is anti-Gentilism: the 
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Jews practised the Chosen Race theory 
long before Hitler and practise it still, 
with unfortunate results for any country 
in which they achieve privilege and 
wealth. His remedy is a Jewish national 
State; to me it seems more probable that 
Ahasuerus will cease to wander only 
when the Jews accept the necessity of 
their gradual absorption among other 
nations—on whom would fall the task, 
then, of facilitating this slow and difficult 
process with good will. 

For the rest, readers of Insanity Fair 
will find here a book much less rich in 
factual content—a book often rambling, 
rhetorical and repetitive, which says a 
great deal about Central European 
politics without saying much that is 
strikingly mew. Less dramatization, 
less emotional reflection and more 
objective information would have made 
a better mixture. But this is a desperately 
sincere book: it brings out very vividly 
the contrast between comfortable Eng- 
land and the fevers of Central Europe, 
and forcibly suggests why this contrast 
cannot indefinitely endure. 


THE MIND OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 
By Hugh IA. Fausset 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By 

Trilling. Allen & Unwin. 1538. 
Mr. Trilling has produced an exhaustive 
and, it must be admitted, somewhat 
exhausting study of Matthew Arnold. 
It is his method which is at fault. He 
calls his study a biography of Arnold’s 
mind, and whatever slight biographical 
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matter he has used is incidental to his ° 


critical purpose, which is to show 
Arnold’s thought “in its complex unity 
and to relate it to the historical and 
intellectual events of his time.” 

But the biography of a mind calls for 
as selective an art as the biography of a 
man, nor can the two be really separated. 
Mr. Trilling does not neglect the per- 
sonal factor in Arnold’s thought, but 
there is little art in his presentation of 


the thought itself. He works through 
Arnold’s writings with a doggedly appre- 
ciative attention and a wary, critical 
eye. 

But selection and condensation are not 
his virtues. Yet no one has succeeded so 
well in making clear what Arnold, as 
poet and as critic of literature, politics 
and religion, actually said and meant. 
And since few probably to-day are pre- 
pared to acquire this knowledge for 
themselves by reading all that Arnold 
wrote, this book has great value for the 
light it throws not only on the sustained 
efforts of an unusually sincere and sensi- 
tive mind to regain integrity in an age 
which had so manifestly lost it, but on 
the same problem as it has so acutely 
developed in our own day, 
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Integration, as Mr. Trilling remarks, 
was the obsessive theme of Arnold’s 
youthful letters to Clough, and in differ- 
ent forms it sounded through all he 
wrote. Never was a man from first to last 
more haunted by a sense of “wandering 
between two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born.” His whole life 
was a sustained effort to find a way 
through for himself and society. Yet 
neither his temperament nor his time 
and circumstances allowed him to accept 
the radical inner revolution without 
which no real rebirth was possible. And 
so he was compelled to try and mediate 
between the dying culture of privilege 
and the cultureless forces of rationalized 
or irrational democracy. No new organic 
life could be born of such mediation, 
but much that is of value can be learnt 
from it. 

The culture which Arnold preached 
and wished himself to realize was a har- 
monious response of the whole person- 
ality and hence of a whole society to life. 
Such culture could only find expression 
through creative imagination to which 
the mental and moral climate of his age 
was peculiarly hostile. Arnold struggled 
hard against this hostility. As a young 
man his dandyism and gay aloofness 
were, as Mr. Trilling shows, defences 
behind which he sought to preserve the 
poet in him from the disintegrating 
moralism and intellectualism of Rugby 
and Oxford. He succeeded, but at the 
cost of being driven in upon himself. 
And when later he renounced the mood 
and the music of self-pitying subjec- 
tivity to become the objective literary 
and social critic and to attempt finally 
a redefinition of religion, he lacked the 
creative centre from which a real gospel 
of reintegration might have sprung. Yet 
his efforts to correct the excesses or 
deficiencies he saw in the England of 
his day reveal well the factors which 
must be, not merely balanced, but 
creatively reconciled in any true culture. 
Mr. Trilling has charted these efforts 
most admirably. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE: His 
_ Personality and Work. By Professor V. 
Lesny. Translated by Guy McKeever 

Phillips. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
Biographies of Rabindranath Tagore 
have already appeared in this country 
by Ernest Rhys and Edward Thompson, 
and Tagore himself has published some 
fairly lengthy recollections. In this trans- 
lation of the Czech work of Professor 
Lesny the story is brought up to date and 
expanded with rather bare descriptions 
of some of the Bengali poet’s innumer- 
able writings. 

Like Mr. C. F. Andrews, who contri- 
butes a foreword to the book, Professor 
Lesny accepts Tagore as a master mind. 
He describes the poet as “one of 
the creators of the new man,” and 
adds: “His art is in the truest sense 
universal.” ’ 

“Universal” and “Eternal” are favour- 
ite words in the Tagore vocabulary. 
Tagore has thought much about the 
world and he has come to the conclusion 
that it is very large—and what is per- 
haps not quite so obvious—very good. 
These discoveries he never ceases to 
reiterate even when, in his imagination, 
he stands before the throne of God. 
Among the arrogance and humility and 
redundant verbiage of his vast poetic 
output there are about a hundred 
beautiful and inspired paradoxes. For 
the rest, we are too often reminded of 
an earlier Proverbial Philosopher curi- 
ously kin to Tagore in manner and 
matter. 


Search out the wisdom of nature, there is 
depth in all her doings ; 

She seemeth prodigal of power, yet her 
rules are the maxims of frugality. 


Even Professor Lesny and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews might find it difficult to decide 
whether the authorship of such lines as 
these is to the credit of Rabindranath 
Tagore or Martin Tupper. 

RANALD NEWSON 
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A LORDLY PLEASURE HOUSE 


By Edith 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL PAVI- 
LION AT BRIGHTON. By Henry 
D. Roberts. Country Life. 21s. 

The Royal Pavilion at Brighton is again 

in the fashion and much admired by 

highly articulate people whose reaction 
to a sinister world is a demand for the 

“amusing,” so Mr. Roberts’ authoritative 

and handsome book is perfectly timed. 

To the masses who see it on their way 

to the Brighton beach the Regent’s 

lordly pleasure house still seems ever so 
funny and in Victorian times it was 
thought quite embarrassingly foolish. 

Even when it was new it inspired a good 

deal of contempt. The subtle Princess 

Lieven (who must have looked just right 

there) wrote: “There is something 

effeminate in it which is disgusting.” 

John Wilson Croker, in 1818, declared: 

“It is, I think, an absurd waste of money 

and will be a ruin in half a century.” 

Hazlitt recorded it as ‘“‘a collection of 

stone pumpkins and pepper boxes.” But 

Lady Bessborough more justly wrote: 

“I did not think the strange shapes and 

columns could have looked so well. It is 

like Concetti in Poetry, in outré and 
false taste, but, for the kind of thing, as 
perfect as can be.” 

The Prince, to begin with, seems to 
have aimed at simplicity in his quarters 
in the healthy fishing village of 
Brightelmstone. In a Sussex Weekly 
Advertiser of July, 1787, there is a 
description of his bedroom which is 
curiously like an account of some feat of 
interior decoration by one of the 
fashionable experts of to-day: “The 
appartment in which the Prince sleeps 
is hung with quilted chintz (which cost 
£30) bordered with gimp, the bed-hang- 
ing is of silk, chequered white and green, 
and near it is a glass, so situated as to 
afford the Prince an extensive view of 
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the sea and Steine as he lies in bed.” 

That, however, was before the 
Pavilion was given over to chinoiserie, 
which was not a new fad, or started by 
the Prince, but had already been the 
rage for some time. The Prince caught 
the infection from some Chinese wall- 
paper which was given to him and soon 
was having large bills for lacquer and 
dragons. The Chinese taste was followed 
with great thoroughness. Mr. Roberts 
suggests that the Indian exterior was 
chosen because the Prince felt that 
chinoiserie had become a little behind 
the times when he came to order the 
transformation of the original classical 
building designed by Holland. The 
architect Repton was first commissioned 
to plan the Indian building, but it was 
Nash who was finally employed to pro- 
duce the lotus columns and “pepper- 
pots” we see to-day. 

During its decrepit years, when it was 
stripped of its original furniture and 
decorations, the Pavilion came to be 
thought of as a somewhat gimcrack 
affair which had never been anything 
else, but in fact its ormolu and porcelain, 
its lacquer cabinets, its clocks and fire- 
places, its tables and chairs were so good 
that they are now among the glories of 
Buckingham Palace. 

After its builder’s own day the 
Pavilion steadily declined in Royal 
favour. Luckily it found a friend in 
Queen Mary, who has helped greatly 
towards its restoration and not only got 
for Mr. Roberts the King’s permission to 
consult the Royal Archives for the 
hitherto unpublished facts in his book 
and to reproduce the photographs of the 
Pavilion furniture now in Buckingham 
Palace, but herself revised the proofs of 
this well-planned and comprehensive 
history. 
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CHRISTIAN CAPITALISM 
By Olaf Stapledon 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS. 
By Lord Stamp, Fellow of the British 
Academy. Macmillan. 53. 

Economic welfare is the result of many 

factors, and, as Lord Stamp says, the 

Christian motive is only one of them. It 

is, however, an important one; and, in 

his view, if it were well developed it 
might have far-reaching effect. The 
faults of the present system, he insists, 
do not imply that the system is inherently 
bad. The trouble arises from our rapidly 
changing conditions and our moral 
short-comings. Capitalism he regards as 
better than any proposed alternative. 

Economically it is better because it 

works automatically and allows full 

scope to individual initiative. From the 

Christian point of view it is better 

because, unlike Communism and Fasc- 

ism, it does not demand that the in- 
dividual should surrender his moral 
responsibility into the keeping of the 

State. Earnest Christians, therefore, 

should not be led astray into advocating 

radical social change. 

Lord Stamp supports his general posi- 
tion by examining the teaching of Christ 
and the Churches on economic subjects. 
Textual evidence is produced to show 
that Christ, far from being a social revo- 
lutionary, accepted the institutions of 
his time. He was not interested in social 
organization but in personal relations. 
He demanded “the highest personal 
morality within the system.” 

The early Christian Church con- 
demned usury and permitted slavery. 
Lord Stamp points out that, while the 
pressure of economic circumstances 
broke down the ban on usury, the 
broadening of imagination and sym- 
pathy gradually led sincere Christians to 
censure slavery. He is convinced that the 
revulsion against slavery was a natural 
and right development of true Christian 


teaching. Yet he never squarely faces the 
possibility that a further broadening of 
imagination and sympathy may be com- 
pelling us to condemn ‘wage slavery,” 
and therefore the whole capitalist system. 
He merely affirms that, if we would 
behave in a fully Christian manner, 
capitalism would afford adequate liberty 
to all men. But so might slavery. 

The essential principles of Christi- 
anity, in so far as they have an econo- 
mic bearing, he says, are these. We must 
treat all men as “brothers” or ‘‘good 
neighbours,” and we must exercise our 
powers and privileges in the spirit of 
“stewardship.” He interprets ‘“brother- 
hood” rather ambiguously, and in such 
a way as to favour the present system. 
Apparently it need not prevent us from 
treating some men with more considera- 
tion than others. For practical purposes 
the principle means, “insofar as we come 
into contact in the ordinary course of 
life with others, our relations with them 
must be of the brotherly standard.” 
Seemingly I need not feel much respon- 
sibility for the great majority, with 
whom my contacts are remote and in- 
direct. But surely, though we feel toward 
some persons more urgent and extensive 
responsibilities than toward others, the 
principle of brotherhood involves the 
will to assume a very real responsibility 
for all. So far as in us lies, we must go 
forth to ensure that, no matter how 
remote men are, they shall be treated 
with respect and kindliness. We all fall 
short of this principle, but let us at least 
not misconceive it. 

“Stewardship” plays a very important 
part in Lord Stamp’s teaching. Our 
powers and privileges are held on trust. 
This is the key to the good life, and to 
the well-being of society. Of course if 
there is nothing radically wrong with the 
system, the principle is adequate. But to 
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those who are convinced that the system 
is inherently hostile to “stewardship,” 
since individual success within it gener- 
ally entails ruthless and unswerving self- 
regard, “stewardship,” though very im- 
portant, is insufficient. Further the 
system seems to be breaking down. Vast 
social works are urgently needed, yet 
hosts are unemployed. Hard-pressed 
commercial empires pile up armaments 
to fight for resources and markets. In all 
capitalist countries the economic olig- 
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archy is driven to defend its privileges 
by increasingly dictatorial methods. In 
these circumstances we need something © 
more than “stewardship” within the 
system. 

Though this book contains much 
thoughtful and helpful discussion, and 
is obviously the work of a shrewd man 
who is deeply concerned for social wel- 
fare, it is vitiated by the refusal to 
recognize that human society is in the 
throes of a far-reaching metamorphosis. 


A CIVILIZATION’S RISE AND FALL 
By A. B. V. Drew 


THE MAKING OF EGYPT. By Sir 

Flinders Petrie. Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. 
This book is unique in showing the 
history of a civilization from its first 
beginnings with flint implements and 
primitive pottery to an age of highly 
organized culture—a culture that led the 
world until the conquests of Alexander 
made Greek art and character swamp 
Egyptian. Yet until the end of last cen- 
tury Egyptian civilization was supposed 
to have arisen fully fledged from the 
desert, with the Great Pyramid, the 
gigantic statues and elaborate paintings. 
So that Sir Flinders Petrie has indeed 
founded Egyptian archaeology during 
his sixty years of excavating and re- 
search, caring not so much for the 
sophisticated riches of such tombs as 
Tutankhamen’s but for the earliest 
burial-mounds of prehistoric man. In 
his last book, written for all interested 
in men and art, he is able, after his long 
toil, to survey the enormous range of the 
five periods of prehistoric culture long 
before the first dynasty united the king- 
doms of Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
to bring his survey down through the 
dynasties to the ‘days of the Ptolemies. 
He has prepared a chronological scheme 
which convincingly places the first dyn- 
asty as 4326 B.c. (much earlier than many 
would have it), and suggests gooo B.c. for 


the first Fayum culture. As his data are 
carefully collated with neolithic man in 
different parts of Europe and Asia, and 
as no one has his knowledge of pre- 
historic Egypt, it would be a difficult 
matter to dispute. 

The survey, though brief, is clear as 
heart could wish. Each new form of cul- 
ture as it arises is illustrated by a draw- 
ing or photograph. The entry of metal, 
the use of stone for wood in building, 
the development of the hieroglyph (and, 
incidentally, the proof of the fact that 
alphabetical writing was known before 
hieroglyphs), the gradual acquirement of 
the highest skill in sculpture and archi- 
tecture—all these are tersely described. 
The book’s aim is to show the growth 
of culture, and aesthetics are only 
touched upon, but it is possible to see 
art forms rise and fall; the coarse 
flint-work of the Solutrean age develops 
to the exquisitely flaked tools of the late 
Gerzean; the potter’s art continually 
undergoes renaissance and decline as 
each successive conquering people brings 
its own distinctive forms of pottery. One 
plate illustrates the drawing of a falcon, 
one for each reign of the first dynasty— 
and what a falling-off after the third— 
the twelfth is a most perfunctory bird. 
In fact, as elsewhere, the history of art 
cannot be linked in the same rate of 
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progression as the rise of civilization; 
the earlier has a spirit and feeling for 
form that is never superseded—witness 
the lively animals on the ivory knife- 
handle of predynastic Egypt. No later 
age has matched the sculpture of the 
fourth dynasty for grandeur and 
power; or the twelfth for delicacy of 
workmanship. 

Facial types are shown in detail, and 
apart from wonder at the Egyptian’s 
skill in portraiture—many of these men 
seem alive to-day, differently dressed—it 
is interesting to trace, as Sir Flinders 
Petrie does, the racial origin of each suc- 
cessive invasion with the physiognomy 
of its kingly portraits. What difference 
between the virile calm of Dynasty IV and 
the refined weakness of Amenemhat II 
and IV, or again the businesslike Hakar 
of Dynasty XXIX. Indeed, the book’s 
great value is its linkage of forms of cul- 
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ture with their historic background. It 
is Curious to see how the appearance of 
strangely shaped boats, not hitherto 
drawn, indicates on the Bayeux tapestry 
of Egypt the conquest of the dynastic 
people. A convincing connection is 
traced between the Osiris myth and in- 
vasions from the Caucasus, for the 
names from the Book of the Dead coin- 
cide with place-names in that land. In 
fact, the history of Egypt is the history 
of invasion after invasion, each people 
making it own contribution to culture 
and being gradually absorbed into the 
life of the country. The result of re- 
search is that Egypt never originated 
any new civilization, but was a fertile 
ground for planting the products of 
other lands. Thus, says the archaeolo- 
gist, “these researches may lead us to 
avoid the exclusive nationalism which 
ignores history.” 


RELAXATIONS OF AN ART-HISTORIAN 
By Paul Oppé 


TASTE AND TEMPERAMENT. A 
Brief Study of Psychological Types in 
Their Relation to the Visual Arts. By 
Joan Evans, Litt,D., D.Lit. Cape. 
10s. 6d. 

A year or two ago an attempt was made 

to float a new form of drawing-room 

game which revived the old “confes- 
sions,” with elaborate psycho-analytical 
refinements. At the end of a series of 
dichotomies the unhappy subject of the 
investigation. would find his inner self 
completely “taped out” in terms of his 

Freudian and allied symptoms. Dr. 

Evans has adapted this method for a 

form of “Patience” which can be played 

in any library where there is a large 
supply of reproductions of pictures, if it 
needs for full enjoyment as considerable 

a knowledge as she exhibits of aesthetic 

theory and works of art. She shows, 

moreover, much power of observation 
into human nature, and a genuine, if 
intermittent, streak of humour. 


Dr. Evans begins her investigation 
into the characteristics of artists by a 
survey of the different theories which 
divide mankind into psychological types, 
and she adopts for her purpose the early 
classification of Jung into introverts 
and extraverts, and Murdo Mackenzie’s 
division according to speed of reaction. 
She next leaves science for observation, 
and constructs with more than Theo- 
phrastian detail characteristic types of 
extravert and introvert, quick and slow, 
both in their general life and with rela- 
tion to the arts, down to their choice of 
ornament and the colour of their wall- 
paper. Then, after a survey of various 
theories on art as revealing the points 
of view of the four categories, the game 
proper begins. One after another the 
artists are thrown into the different 
groups, because one or more of their 
works exhibit some of the characteris- 
tics of Dr. Evans’ concrete examples or 
because of something known about thei: 
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lives, or, more convincingly, because 
they were unhappy enough to end with 
the form of mania or paranoia which is 
held to be appropriate to the species. 
Sometimes quite a run of artists fall 
into place because they were copied or 
admired by someone whose classification 
has already been fixed. 

It is a great merit of the essay that 
it lays no claim to scientific treatment. 
It is easy to imagine the cloud of pre- 
tentious obscurity which might have 
appeared, perhaps has already appeared, 
in German on such a theme. But even so 
the reader, dazzled by a host of quota- 
tions from books and references to 
painters, asks for the conclusions to be 
subjected to some kind of countercheck 
or test. The simplest is to make lists of 
all the artists whom Dr. Evans places 
under each head. When this is done it 
will be found that one and the same 
group contains the builders of the Pyra- 
mids and Rowlandson, Ingres and Dela- 
croix, Michelangelo and Hals, and a host 
of others from Terborch to Lawrence. A 
system which has this result either cries 
out for further analysis or is devoid of 
any real meaning. When further it is 
remembered that the category to which 
all these belong, that of the Slow Extra- 
verts, is characterized as peculiarly little 
interested in visual art, the latter sus- 
picion is not dispelled. 

Somewhat plaintively Dr. Evans asks 
in her last chapter what use there may 
be in this investigation, and she finds 
the answer, as with films which have 
failed for all other purposes, in its value 
for Education. This means that young 
people should not be asked to admire 
works of art, unless they correspond 
to their own psycho-analytical consti- 
tution. Even on the assumption, how- 
ever, which is by no means obvious, that 
we only admire art which proceeds from 
a similar temperament to our own, it is 
surely not a bad thing that the young 
should be introduced painlessly, through 
works of art, to the existence of a 
mentality which differs from their own. 
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ON LIBERTY 


CIVIL JOURNEY. By Storm Jameson. 

Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

“I would myself as soon be hanged as let 
another man think for me,” says Miss 
Storm Jameson in the fragment of auto- 
biography which precedes this collection 
of essays on current problems. And 
liberty is her central theme. Liberty to 
express opinions freely, liberty to enjoy 
a fair share of the fruits of production, 
that liberty to choose the best which 
springs from a trained sensibility. These 
papers written during the past ten years 
deal with such subjects as culture and 
environment, the defence of freedom, 
patriotism, the decline of letters, the 
causes of war, the discredit of reason 
and the contemporary novel. Arranged 
in chronological order, they trace the 
development of an alert, courageous and 
generous mind. They are written from 
the point of view of a Socialist who is 
also a Yorkshirewoman and an artist. 
That is to say Miss Jameson is not pre- 
pared to surrender her liberty of judg- 
ment even in the service of the cause to 
which she subscribes. A convinced demo- 
crat, she is critical of the poor-spirited- 
ness of democracy to-day. And, unlike 
the. professional publicist, she hates 
poverty, war and despotism with a 
passion which she communicates. 

Miss Jameson sees the writer as a 
privileged person whose gifts, oppor- 
tunities and function specially fit him 
to defend freedom and culture from 
assaults both without and within. She 
is acutely aware of the trahison des 
clercs which takes the form either of 
withdrawal into an ivory tower or else 
of acquiescence in the commercialism 
of the day. At the root of our present 
discontents, she exposes the failure of 
our educational system to develop criti- 
cal sensibility. This failure has produced 
the industrial age in literature when “an 
immense semi-literate public—semi-liter- 
ate not because the persons composing 
it are inapt for letters, but because we 
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do not train the sense of children, nor 
do we leave them alone: we blunt and 
misdirect them—asks for food it can 
digest without trouble, novels, romantic 
biographies, wonders of science.” And a 
public at once uncritical and deprived, 
is an easy prey for Fascism. 

There is necessarily in a book of this 
kind—designed to indicate the growth 
of ideas—redundancy and occasional in- 
adequacy of treatment. One would like 
to see these miscellaneous notes ex- 
panded into a long, connected essay 
with its starting point in the vision of 
the artist’s function here described. For 
there are few voices raised in such ardent 
and urgent protest against the decline 
of culture and freedom; against “le 
caractére barbare que prend la vie.” 


M. HANNAH 


JOHN BULL AND THE 
JEWS 


THE JEWS—ARE THEY HUMAN? 
By Wyndham Lewis. Allen & Unwin. 
gs. 6d. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis is an inveterate 

crusader, and he revels in forlorn hopes. 

He usually employs a pretty formidable 

siege-train, and the title of his autobio- 

graphy, “Blasting and Bombardiering,” 
is symbolic of his normal technique. But 
those who read Dr. Renier’s combina- 
tion of the gibe and the giggle, The 

English, Are They Human? should not 

be misled by the title of Mr. Wyndham 

Lewis’s latest Tractate. He is, for Mr. 

Wyndham Lewis, almost fantastically 

mild in it. He is almost completely sub- 

ordinated to the urgency, the topicality 

of his theme. 

The Jews of the new Dispersion are 
streaming into England, and Mr. Lewis 
asks with what feelings we are going to 
set about canalizing the flood. He 
diagnoses the various forms which anti- 
pathy to the invaders is likely to take. 
He trowels about in the past to show 
the religious roots of that antipathy. 
And he pleads, with what for Mr. Lewis 
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quence, that we should abandon all 
atavistic and emotional hostilities and 
be rational about a problem which 
becomes more intense with each Nazi- 
fied pogrom. For if we let reason rule, 
he argues, we shall gladly accept into our 
midst more and more of a race whose 
contribution to our civilization, if it is 
allowed to. live untrammelled, is poten- 
tially so vast. 

He has little that is new to say about 
why so many English people feel a 
latent or aggressive dislike for the Jew. 
His examples of the flowerings of the 
Semitic genius have been recorded many 
times before, and in these respects his 
advocacy is by no means as powerful as 
some other recent pleas, for instance 
those of Dr. Roth and Mr. Louis 
Golding. But the very simplicity of his 
defence has a certain effectiveness. Many 
of the Jewish characteristics, the flam- 
boyance, the exclusiveness, the syco- 
phancy to which true-blue Englishmen 
take objection are the result of a 
sustained emotional hatred of Semites. 
Why, why, why, Mr. Lewis iterates with 
almost childish intensity (for to him the 
answer seems so simple and clear-cut), 
why cannot we drop for ever this illogi- 
cal antipathy, accept the fact that like 
Aryans, the Jew has all the qualities 
which Shylock enumerated, stop using 
the “pernicious little monosyllable” as 
a term of implied contempt, and assimi- 
late the Jews as we have assimilated 
other invaders in the past? 

This book is certainly a useful tract 
for the times. It discusses passionately an 
issue which the whole nation may well 
be discussing as soon as we have another 
political crisis or industrial slump. Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis is so wrapped up in it 
that for once he has employed not whips 
and scorpions, but sweet reasonableness; 
and it will be a salutary thing if his book 
is read as widely as possible so that, if 
we do hear threats of pogroms in Eng- 
land, we can all be as temperate. 
RONALD LEWIN 
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GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
By Austin Clarke 


CHORIC PLAYS. By Gordon Bottom- 
ley. Constable. 6s. 
The title of Dr. Gordon Bottomley’s 
book is practical and emphatic. All his 
later plays are both a careful anticipa- 
tion and a direct product of experiments 
in verse-speaking. Mr. Bottomley has 
strong advantages of his own, for he is a 
cunning dramatist and has as much skill 
as any playwright living to-day. But the 
dramatic element in his choric dramas 
is inseparable from the poetry. There 
are scenes in these plays which would, 
so to speak, act themselves because of 
their tense situations and simple, dram- 
atic speech. But the plays, as an entirety, 
depend on the alteration of many and 
single voices. Here is a pure form which, 
for all its dramatic action, would defeat 
the ordinary producer who still believes 
that a verse-play must be turned into a 
prose-play in a few quick rehearsals 
before it can be put on the stage, a little 
haranguing and elocution being thrown 
in to pacify the unfortunate author. 
Dunaverty is, I think, the most 
powerful example of the new form in 
which Mr. Bottomley has been working 
for some years. The scene of the 
play is the desolate shell of Dunaverty 
Castle on a sea crag in Kintyre, half a 
generation after the garrison had been 
massacred by an army of Covenanters. 
The Dead of Dunaverty form a chorus 
in the dim background. 


Who wakes us again ? 

The old trumpet, neighing 
“War! War! To war!” 
From the minds of bloody men. 


And the theme of retribution is 
worked out principally in the meeting 
between an old woman and a young 
girl qn the threshold of life. Driven by 
an impulse stronger than herself, as 
much as by the last words of her father, 
who was one of General Leslie’s captains. 


Annot Jardine comes to Dunaverty. 
There she finds Mairearad, the only sur- 
vivor of the night of the massacre. The 
mutilated stumps of the old woman's 
arms are a witness to the past and, in an 
agony of abasement, the young girl takes 
an oath to become hand-servant to 
Mairearad. For the customary Nemesis 
of tragedy the poet has substituted 
the conflict of revenge and forgiveness 
against the background of Christian 
eschatology. As Mairearad dies in the 
arms of Annot the drama is resolved on 
two planes, that of spiritual belief and 
human uncertainty. 
Now she will breathe no more. . . . This 
is her death. 
What difference is there between death and 
life ? 
We sit together here in this suspense : 
She may be hearing those soundless voices 
still, 


And even hearing me; while I hear 
nothing— 

As though I am the dead one, waiting, 
waiting, 


On and on and on, this being eternity 
And I all ignorant what to do with it. 


The most dramatic moment in the 
play is perhaps the interruption of the 
Dead by the appearance in spirit of 
John Nave, General Leslie’s chaplain, a 
terrible Cromwellian figure spending its 
biblical ferocity in eternity. 

Fire at Callart resolves its human 
tragedy in another fashion. A ship-load 
of gorgeous silk and satin clothes arrive 
at Ballachulish from a romantic, but 
grim Spain in the seventeenth century. 
The costumes are sold at bargain prices. 
But they are plague-ridden and death 
strikes at dance and banquet. Life, how- 
ever, renews itself, forgets its horrors and 
the free form enables the poet to end 
with the finest love scene he has ever 
written: a daring experiment which 
should attract an imaginative producer. 
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BEYLISME 


STENDHAL. By F. C. Green. Cam- 

bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
“What on earth do you see in Stendhal?” 
is a question all Stendhalians have 
learned to dread; for we are only too 
wearisomely familiar with the incon- 
clusiveness of our replies. Where Sainte 
Beuve, Merimée, Henri de Regnier, 
Gide, Paul Bourget, and so many other 
distinguished explorers have failed, it 
would of course be surprising if any 
ordinary reader succeeded. But with the 
artists (as with the women) of our choice, 
one always hopes that, whoever else may 
have failed, one will arrive through love 
at their innermost secrets. 

Now comes Professor Green with a 
meaty work which will delight and 
satisfy every admirer of Beyle. It is a 
model of its kind—a sensible, sensitive, 
critical narrative hampered by a mini- 
mum of footnotes and (most important 
where Beyle is concerned) clearly a 
labour of love. It answers all questions; 


even the dreaded one, though it is never. 


directly posed, is left in the end, through 
the industry, humanity and sympathy of 
the biographer, somehow solved. 

For the author of De l’Amour, most 
“things” in life, were mediocre. The 
preponderating reaction of all who are 
conscious of this mediocrity must be 
either conceit or disappointment. In the 
case of Stendhal, disappointment pre- 
dominated, i.e., his hopes and longings 
meant much to him; his own rank- 
ing, nothing. And when his dreams, 
especially his ideal of passion and energy 
in combination, were or seemed to be 
realized, his relief led him to exaggerate 
the quality and dimensions of what he 
had found. (This, surely, is not the same 
as self-deception; in accusing Beyle of 
being his own dupe because he held the 
music of Cimarosa in unusual esteem, 
Professor Green appears to make, for 
once, an ill-considered comment.) In a 
word, Beyle was a hero-worshipper, not 
a self-worshipper, and other hero-wor- 
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shippers recognize him instantly. These 
are the Stendhalians, real or potential, 
and to all of them the latest addition to 
the library can be recommended with 
enthusiasm. 

ARNOLD PALMER 


A VERSE-PLAY 


SISTER EUCHARIA. A Play in three 
scenes. By Austin Clarke. The Orwell 
Press, Dublin, and Williams & 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. and 53s. 

It is difficult to guess what effect this 

play would have if it were acted before 

a Catholic audience. To the uninstructed 

reader it is interesting and unsatisfying. 

The theme is the mystical experience of 

a nun. In the first scene we hear that 

Sister Eucharia will not leave the Chapel 

and appears to be in a trance. The 

second scene is “beyond time and 
place.” Two Speakers urge her to pray, 

and warn her of imminent death; a 

chorus of souls in Purgatory speak of 

their joy and pain; she is released from 
fear: 
Iam 
Afraid no longer. Let this be my last fault 
On earth to be impatient for that love 
And pain. 


the Speakers command her to 


Gain absolution for the sins 
Of your whole life. 


In the third scene she attempts to make 
a general confession; but the priest will 
not hear her, supposing her to be over- 
wrought; she dies; and the Reverend 
Mother speaks of her as a saint. 

The verse is impressive and some- 
times moving, but at the end we are left 
with some questions that need to be 
answered. The Speakers have urged the 
need for absolution; the priest has 
refused to hear her; the nuns have 
hailed her as a saint. How do these 
things fit together? The poet leaves us 
without sufficient light, and the pattern 
escapes us. 

RuTH BAILey 
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REVOLUTIONARY DRAMA 


DANTON’S DEATH. By Georg Biich- 
ner. Translated by Stephen Spender 
and Goronwy Rees. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Biichner, who was born in 1813 and died 

in 1837, has already had a “revival” in 

Germany a few years after the War. In 

England he is probably best known as 

the author of the libretto of Wozzeck. 

Mr. Spender and Mr. Rees (who provides 

an informative introduction) have made 

this new rendering of Dantons Tod for 
the express purpose of giving the Group 

Theatre something to perform, and to 

direct attention to the work of a left- 

wing writer of a hundred years ago. 

It is easy to see how the figure of 
Biichner might appeal to the young revo- 
lutionary: he went further than the 
liberal writers of his day, who desired a 
united and democratic Germany, in that 
he thought no progressive movement 
could succeed without the co-operation of 
the masses; he wrote a subversive pam- 
phlet and had to fly to Switzerland to 
escape imprisonment; there he devoted 
himself to zoology, medicine and ana- 
tomy—those nice rational subjects we 
must all admire; he insisted on the value 
of scientific observation. He wrote this 
particular play when he was twenty- 
three, and died two years later. 

The action of the play takes place in 
the spring of 1794, when the Terror is 
in full swing and the leaders of the Revo- 
lution are divided as to the wisdom of 
continuing it—the political situation is 
(necessarily) over-simplified. There are 
four acts, each with many short scenes; 
some of these are the briefest of sketches, 
even the longer ones have a somewhat 
impressionistic character, although a cer- 
tain number of historical utterances are 
incorporated in the speeches. It is a 
study of men caught up in a net of 
horrible but inescapable acts of violence 
—what Biichner calls the “terrible 
fatalism of history” is really the villain 
of the piece. The contrasting charac- 
ters of Danton, the humanitarian, and 
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Robespierre, the iron dogmatist, are well 
portrayed; both are men whom the 
Revolution has made—and destroyed. 
This is the work of a young romantic 
possessed of a passionate seriousness, and 
with a command of rhetorical speech, 
but its fragmentary nature will set the 


producer a nice problem. 
A. C. Boyp 


“AND QUIET FLOWS THE 
DON” 


LET DONS DELIGHT. By Ronald 

Knox. Sheed & Ward, 7s. 6d. 

Let Dons Delight treats seriously a time- 
honoured subject for caricature and re- 
mains entertaining. Mgr. Ronald Knox 
uses not the folly but the wisdom of dons 
as a stalking-horse under which to shoot 
his wit. He imagines he falls asleep in 
an Oxford Common Room after dinner 
and dreams that he hears, at intervals 
of fifty years the donnish discourse of 
three and a half centuries. Each group 
of fifty years, the donnish discourse of 
one by their Provost, and also by the 
theme of their talk, which is religion, 
with a lett-motif of papacy versus pro- 
testantism: “Oxford was full of ecclesi- 
astical gossip in those days, and party 
feeling ran very high.” 

At first—in 1588—they consider the 
new religion on which the Tudor 
sovereigns “blow hot and cold”; then 
the Puritans, then James II’s creed, then 
the vexed question of Authority, and so 
by way of Methodists and German philo- 
sophers and the Oxford Movement to— 
in 1938—the Intellect and the Absolute. 

The author’s argument, that men in 
similar circumstances discuss the same 
topics, is of no startling novelty, but it 
could not be expressed with greater wit 
and insight. With what subtlety does 
the writer show that the Crisis of 
the moment is of no academic interest 
if it does not immediately threaten the 
tradition of the University: the Armada 
concerns his Oxonians, the Anschluss 
does not. 
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One of the speakers muses on what 
might have been recorded by an Eliza- 
bethan dictaphone, could one have been 
hidden behind the panelling. This at 


least is certain, that it could not have ° 


recorded more convincing dialogues 
that these conjured up by Mgr. Ronald 
Knox’s erudition and lively fancy. 


SYLVIA STURGE 


THE IRISH QUINTERO 


KILLYCREGGS IN TWILIGHT, 
AND OTHER PLAYS. By Lennox 
Robinson. MacMillan. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson’s dialogue at its 

happiest is a gentle illumination of char- 

acter. When we hear it spoken, we may 
occasionally feel that we should enjoy 
ourselves equally well if we were read- 
ing it, which suggests that the illumina- 
tion at such times is rather too gentle 
for the stage; but when we have the text 
before us, it reads so smoothly and so 
naturally that we cannot help wishing to 
hear it spoken, which is how we should 
feel when we read a play. These three 
full-length pieces all read as if they 
would act delightfully; they have, in 
fact, been played already at the Abbey 

Theatre, and one in London and New 

York as well; and they are at the same 

time good reading. 

In Killycreggs at Twilight—the most 
solidly attractive of the three—Mr. 
Robinson re-visits the Big House in 
Connemara at a time when the de Lury 
in possession, tired of its tyrannies, con- 
templates turning it into a hotel and 
marrying out of her class. But there is 
a young heir, town bred but taking 
instinctively to the lounging and fishing 
and shooting that go with the de Lury 
tradition, and when his aunt lays her 
burden down, the spiritual entail re- 
asserts itself through him. The distin- 
guishing quality of this comedy is that 
all the people in it seem to be rooted in 
the same soil, and their conflicts bring 
us into contact with a whole body of 


* Easy Payments*xDemocracy 
At Home and Abroad * 


HIRE PURCHASE 
By Aylmer Vallance 


The writer is a well-known author and journalist 
who can make economics palatable and helpful 
to the ordinary man. In this book he deals with 
a modern development of the economics of the 
home which has become widespread, and is 
having certain well-marked effects upon our social 
organizations. He also deals fully with the pro- 
visions and probable effects of the new Act. 


THE NEW SWEDEN 
By Dr. Bjarne Braatoy 


Sweden is an example of a country which has 
succeeded in adopting many of the chief ideas 
and plans of nationalization without forfeiting its 
free and easy democratic arrangement of society. 
The author explains what has been done, and 
how the methods of government and national 
organization are working out in a small State, a 
very limited ‘‘monarchy’’ indeed, unhampered 
by ‘“‘greatness’’ or imperial interests and dis- 
tractions. 


WORKERS ABROAD 
By G. P. Jones 


The organization of labour and labour political 
movements In countries outside our own, care- 
fully described and used for purposes of com- 
parison with those of British workers, and their 
place in the body politic. A book of absorbing 
interest not only to the student of economics, but 
also to the man in the street, who wishes to know 
how other nations live. 


NELSON’S 
DISCUSSION BOOKS 
Each 2/- net 


General Editors: Richard Wilson, 
D.Litt. and A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A. 
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bbz 
ideals and loyalties which are strange 
yet somehow authentic. 

Is Life Worth Living? was played in 
London as Drama in Inish. It is a 
spirited, amusing though imperfectly 
sustained intellectual farce picturing the 
devastating effects upon simple folk of 
seeing for the first time a series of plays 
by Tchehov, Ibsen and Tolstoi. They 
were all more or less happy and com- 
fortable, good-tempered and jolly, until 
these plays began to put ideas into their 
heads, and then with a wild outbreak of 
attempted suicides, wife beatings and 
death pacts, Inish suddenly put itself on 
the newspaper map of Ireland. Bird’s 
Nest very amusingly shows that in Inish, 
as elsewhere, no parent can be sure 
which way the young will fly until they 
are fledged. 

A. V. CooKMAN 


PROFESSOR CHAMBERS 


MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND. 

By R. W. Chambers. Cape. 1535. 

A person who has taken to heart some 
facts about creative genius, e.g., that 
Beethoven wrote his gay second sym- 
phony about, the same time as his 
poignant Heiligenstadt “Will,” or that 
Rimbaud produced Bateau Ivre, a life's 
epitome, before he had seen the sea, will 
not rashly divide Shakespeare’s life into 
periods of sun and cloud, as has been 
almost common form since Dowden, nor 
will he need a Sisson to prove to him 
that in his simplicity he is not a fool. 
Years ago, when I read the play of More 
in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, it struck 
me at once, and I thought it no original 
discovery, that the hand that wrote the 
crowd scene with its “Friends, Masters, 
Countrymen” could be no other than 
the author of Julius Caesar, and now 
Professor Chambers tells us that Pro- 
fessor Schiicking, who first pointed out 
the Julius Caesar parallel, thinks Hey- 
wood (whose handwriting is quite differ- 
ent from “D”’s) wrote that scene. Pro- 
fessor Schiicking, be it said, complains 
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that “it were no error, if” does not 
occur in Shakespeare’s works, although 
Sonnet 116 has the metrically equiva- 
lent: “If this be error, and.” Can I alone 
have observed this, or that Coriolanus’ 
“mountainous error” is not so very far 
from More’s “momtanish inhumanity’? 
’T is folly to be wise, truly. 

That these scrupulous and balanced 
414 pages give rise to such reflections 
argues not in their disfavour. They are 
a chapter, perhaps more than one, in 
the history of University College, 
London. It is right that a book begin- 
ning with Bede and Beowulf should end 
with, I will not say A. E. Housman, but 
W. P. Ker, who once and once only, as 
you will read here, silenced Housman 
with a rebuke worthy of Sinfiotli or 
or Gudmund in the Lay of Helgi. The 
cumulative effect of the twelve essays is 
that of a public school Founder’s Day 
sermon; they are the praise of famous 
men. For some the last sixty pages, with 
the spleen et idéal of latter-day Victorian 
professors recorded at first hand, will be 
more precious than the disquisitions on 
Langland, the brilliant assembling of 
the circumstantial evidence in favour of 
the Shakespearian authorship of More, 
the justification (I do not agree with it: 
I can only see here a sublime situation 
at the mercy of an ingenious and heart- 
less plot) of Measure for Measure, and 
the sane excursus on Byron’s politics. 
The following extract from the paper on 
the historical More, Professor Chambers’ 
cheval de bataille, will show the freedom 
of spirit and absence of pedantry that 
distinguish him from so many that 


“profess” : 


Ten years after More’s death, Northanger 
Abbey has just been adapted out of the old 
monastic remains by Master Tilney, of the 
Court of Augmentations. Imagine Jane 
Austen paying him a visit. . . She would 
have remarked to him that ‘his endowments 
of that spot’ [sc. the kitchens] ‘alone might 
at any time have placed him high among 
the benefactors of the convent.’ 


E. H. W. MEYERSYEIN 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART 


EARLY GERMAN ART. By Harold Picton. 
Batsford. 21s. 

Numerous examples of the art of the peoples 
of Northern Europe, from the Neolithic to the 
Romanesque, are considered in this richly 
illustrated work, with a view to understanding 
its true native characteristics as distinct from 
the Oriental, and especially the Classical, 
influences to which it was subjected. Mr. 
Picton’s argument for its strong and recog- 
nisable character had better have taken the 
form of a general introduction to the illus- 
trations and their notes. As it is, it tends to lose 
itself in detail. 

THE ART OF GLASS. By Wilfred Buckley. 

Phaidon Press. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 

Another remarkable illustrated volume for a 
small price. More specialised in its appeal than 
the other books from this press, it is an illus- 
trated catalogue of the Wilfred Buckley Collec- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Museum, with 
short introductory essays on the History of 
Glass in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, 
Netherlands and England. Essays on glass in 
the Near East, China and the Roman Empire, 
of which there are fine examples in the collec- 
tion, were unfortunately never written, owing 
to the death of the author. 


FICTION 
THE HOPKINS MANUSCRIPT. By R. C. 
Sherriff. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

For the mainstay of his plot, Mr. Sherriff has 
invented a collision between the Earth and 
the Moon. It is tempting to observe that we 
have surely enough perils and alarms of our 
own without lunar intervention ; but no one 
can deny that the author has written a highly 
exciting, and at times a moving, story. He shows 
us tremendous events seen through the eyes of 
a touchy, self-satisfied poultry-farmer, and he 
makes the utmost of the contrast between 
immensity and pettiness. His novel manages 
to be thrilling, topical and philosophical at 
the same time. It should meet with a wide, 
deserved welcome. 


THE GLADIATORS. By Arthur Koestler. 
Translated by Edith Simon. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
An account, somewhat in the manner of 
Feuchtwanger but of a more romantic temper, 
of the Slave War which swept over Italy in 
73-71 B.c. A curious and tragic revolt began 
when some fifty gladiators took french leave 
from Capua and started to pillage the country- 
side, and only gradually assumed shape and 
direction. The idealist leader, Spartacus, 
conceives, and for a short time brings into 
being, a Utopian city of workers; but the 
movement ‘is destroyed from within and the 
Romans are able to massacre every one of its 
members. More of a chronicle of events than 
a study of character ; but the personalities of 

the chief actors are clearly indicated. 


F.O.B. DETROIT. By Wessel Smitter. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 
This novel does for the mass-production of 
motor-cars what Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle 
did for the stockyards and meat-packers of 
America. Its hero would like to live in the 
backwoods and dig for clams ; but he makes a 
fine art of running high-power machines in a 
high-pressure factory. Finally the machines 
kill him off; but before that happens the 
author has made you as exhilarated as his 
hero by the complicated technique of cranes 
and furnaces and conveyor-belts. This is an 
outstanding picture of American industrialism, 
as terrifying, nauseating and convincing as 


Upton Sinclair’s book. 


AND THEN THE HARVEST. By Fiodor 
Panferov. Putnam. 8s. 6d. 
This novel, by a Party Secretary who has 
organized his own village into an Agricultural 
Collective, is partly propaganda for Stalin, 
for the collective farms, the new factories, the 
brigades of men and women workers, and 
against the counter-revolutionaries. But it is 
nevertheless in the tradition of the great 
Russian novelists. It has their wideness of 
scope, their humanity and creative vigour 
Panferov has created not merely a few human 
beings and one place, but a world of men and 
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women and a countryside. The translation 
reads like an original. 


THORN IN HER FLESH. By Eden Phill- 
potts. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Phillpotts’s new novel will delight his 
admirers. It has the rich descriptions of the 
Devon landscape, of hills in ‘“‘amethystine 
raiment of pure flower-light’”? and cottages 
garlanded with “‘a necklace of blossom” ; the 
genial farmers, and the milkmaids and 
labourers with their racy dialect speech. The 
story of a calculating woman who married a 
man who was not the father of her child, and 
of the unwanted child who became the thorn 
in her flesh, is, as the dust-cover says, “‘a 
gripping romance.” 


A FAMILY AND A FORTUNE. By Ivy 
Compton-Burnett. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
There is slightly less contrast between the 
violence of the action and the monotonous 
restraint of its presentation in this novel than 
in its predecessors. This is no fault. The 
exquisitely painful pleasure of spending a few 
days in the midst of a witty and eloquent family 
who never leave themselves or each other 
alone, is to be had as well in this as in any. The 
new and brilliant characters of Justine, 
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Aubrey and Dudley, whose legacy is the 
fortune which provides the action of the book, 
show Miss Compton-Burnett’s astonishing 
power of characterisation without description 
(almost without—what she gives is poor and 
could be dispensed with) and without even 
tricks of speech. 


BE ALL MY SINS REMEMBERED. By Mara 
Meulen. Martin Secker. 73. 6d. 

Miss Meulen is a new novelist, and a serious 
candidate for honours. Such weaknesses as her 
book reveals—a lack of variety in tone and 
tempo, a lack of confidence in the handling of 
what should be the big scenes—are probably 
the result of her decision to tell, at the first 
time of asking, the story of a boy’s adolescence. 
She will be heard of again, for there is distinc- 
tion in her writing and in her attitude to life. 


PENNY WORLD. By Humphrey Chesterman. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

This is an intense, vivid personal drama played 
against the shifting background of Austrian 
politics. Andreas, a dilettante doctor, is driven 
into his own neurotic dream world. He is in 
love with the young Marcia but remains in a 
state of morbid indecision, afraid of being 
involved in her brother’s political activities 
and resentful of Marcia’s gradual interest in 
other men. 


GRANDMA CALLED IT CARNAL. By 
Bertha Damon. Illustrations by Julian 
Brazelton. Michael Foseph. 7s. 6d. 

Despite its catch-penny title, this American 

best-seller is excellent of its kind, and gives us 

the past to a nicety. Grandma, who was born 
in 1829 of New England stock and lived for 
almost a century with all her faculties going 
strong, is a delightful character. She refuses to 
change her ways, remains faithful to the 

Concord school of thought, but even her 

puritanism, neatly expressed for us, is a thing 


of grace. 


THE CITY LIES FOUR-SQUARE. By 
Edith Pargeter. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
In his sense of the past Henry James experi- 
enced delicious reticences. Miss Pargeter’s 
treatment of the theme is poetic, using that 
word in its cruder aspect, and the moral reso- 
lution of her fantasy belongs to the eternal 
weighing-scales. But in approach, atmosphere 
and ingenuity her story of past and present 
romance is pleasing. In an old Welsh house 
Dr. Julian Sears and his fiancee discover 
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separately the ghost of a bygone lover in 
search of what he missed in life. There are 
difficulties and complications, of course, but 
the blending of the two romances has an odd 
attraction. 


ST. MICHAEL PUTS HIS FOOT DOWN. 
By Roger Vercel. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
The distinction of this book lies in the author’s 
remarkable power of evocation, of making a 
place and a particular way of life live in the 
imagination. In this novel the place is Mont 
St. Michel, seen through the experience of an 
educated man who is forced by poverty to 
become one of the official guides at the Abbey. 
To read the book is to live on the Mount, to 
feel the shaking raft of a quicksand under one’s 
feet, or the sudden sickening of the atmosphere 
in a sea-mist ; and to be continually aware of 
the overmastering presence of the Mount 
itself. The translation is adequate. 


THE UNBROKEN HEART. By Robert 
Speaight. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A cultivated, almost Victorian novel on the 
theme of a boy whose taint of madness, 
exacerbated by the possessiveness of the 
aunt who is his guardian, drives him to 
murder. There are too many intense, deeply 
spiritual and complicated characters for one 
drama, but the book is well worth reading 
for its exposition of a Catholic point of view. 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR. By Sally Benson. 
Constable. 73. 6d. 
Short stories of a very American, very feminine 
kind. Sharp, witty, economically told, with 
acute observation and knowledge of the 
smaller characters in the smaller events of life, 
buying houses, buying dolls and gossiping. 
Excellent of its kind. 
THE STRANGER. By Anne Meredith. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 
A story of two refugees who escape from 
Vienna after the Anschluss, which opens admir- 
ably with the pathetic departure from her 
home of a stupid, gabbling woman but which 
tails off into conventional romance when the 
two principal characters reach London. Even 
then, however, the author has moments of real 
insight into the nature of the loneliness suffered 
by the exile in a foreign country. 
THE MAN BELOW. By H. T. Hopkinson. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
In this first novel the not unfamiliar problem 
of the sensitive child misunderstood at home 
and at school is shown with painstaking detail. 
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Mr. Hopkinson describes accurately the com- 
plex defences which nature sets up in the 
young mind. But he assumes too easily that 
the sympathies of the reader are inexhaustible 


and the allegorical pet name which he gives to 


his juvenile hero indicates a slightly exacting 
strain of spiritual favouritism. 


THE SPANISH PISTOL. By A. G. Mac- 
donell. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty-two short stories and sketches, several 
of them dealing with cricket and football and 
most of them of a light order. The majority 
have already appeared in various popular 
periodicals. They are quite good examples 
of their kind, but they rarely compel Mr. 
Macdonell to travel at more than half-speed. 


FIVE FARTHINGS. By Monica Redlich. 
Dent. 6s. 
Miss Redlich is doing good work in writing 
seriously for girls of 14 or 15 years of age. Her 
new novel concerns a family which settles in 
London. The eldest daughter obtains a post 
in a publisher’s office. Through the medium 
of a sufficiently exciting plot, the author is 
thus enabled to impart much useful informa- 


By EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH 


Three Men 
Tried... 


At a time when the armaments race is in 
full swing again, it is not inappropriate to 
read, in this personal record by one of Strese- 
mann’s lieutenants, of the all but successful 
efforts of the European ‘Big Three’ to 
achieve permanent peace and reconstruc- 
tion in Europe during the years 1924-1930. 
Fascinating sidelights on Briand, Austin 
Chamberlain, Mussolini, Benes and other 
famous Europeans. With a preface by 
Vernon Bartlett, and line cartoons by the 
author. 12/6 net. 


Nettles to My Head, a cleverly observed study of 
a young Jewish girl’s adolescence, is the new 
novel by JOSEPHINE KAMM, author of 
Disorderly Caravan. 7/6 net. 
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tion about the profession of writing, the trade 
of publishing, and the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


FICTION (Detective) 


MR. CAMPION AND OTHERS. By Mar- 

gery Allingham. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Campion, who seemed to be growing 
slighter and more perfunctory on his last 
appearance in a full-length novel, as if his 
personality were diminished by the company 
he was keeping, has now recovered from his 
excursions into the dress and beauty-parlour 
world. He is perhaps best in the short story ; 
it gives him all the time his swift mind needs to 
seize his clue and trap his criminal, without 
the strain of trying to furnish more in himself 
than meets the eye. Yet by far the best of this 
collection are the stories in the second half 
that have no Mr. Campion. ‘They Never 
Get Caught,’? which depends less on crime 
than on character, shows what Miss Allingham 
could do as a straightforward writer. It stands 
on its own merits as a grim story brilliantly 
told. 


THEY RANG UP THE POLICE. By Joanna 

Cannan. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Joanna Cannan’s first detective story is 
really a psychological study of considerable 
malice and wit. The loving, inseparable family 
of a mother and three middle-aged daughters, 
who call each other darling with conscientious 
zeal and never utter a cross word, is described 
with fiendish realism. Although a neighbour- 
ing squire, a surly groom, a dissipated veteri- 
nary surgeon, two pretty housemaids and an 
impertinent chauffeur introduce the drama 
and confusion necessary to this genre, interest 
centres in the family group. The murderer is 
easily identified, but nonce the less alarming 
for that. 


DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. By Q. Patrick. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
J;ducation in America seems altogether a 
livelier affair than it is over here. The women 
deans and male dons of a co-educational 
college, if one is to believe Mr. Patrick, are 
glamour girls and boys of no mean quality. 
The death of a girl student brings several of 
the faculty as well as junior members of the 
college under suspicion, and if the real villain 
of the piece becomes obvious at a certain stage 
of the plot, the story is so readable that it 
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hardly matters. Space does not permit a 
scholarly investigation into the vexed question 
of whether Mr. Q. Patrick is or is not another 
manifestation of Mr. Patrick Quentin. 


PUZZLE FOR PLAYERS. By Patrick Quen- 
tin. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The production in a haunted New York 
theatre of a strong play by an unknown 
dramatist is a theme which gives Mr. Quentin 
plenty of opportunity for brilliant atmospherics. 
The exotic leading lady, the playwright’s 
sinister uncle, the unbalanced producer, the 
nervous Austrian male lead, the lugubrious 
doorman and a further selection of tempera- 
mental actors provide a varied choice of 
suspects for the series of accidents which punc- 
tuate rehearsals. Mr. Quentin, though inclined 
to overdo his melodrama, constructs his plots 
excellently and maintains suspense to the 
end. 


THE FOUR OF HEARTS. By 

Queen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
One sometimes wishes that the gifted Mr. 
Ellery Queen moved in a less raucous and 
high-powered society. He is so dynamic himself 
that he does not need the superficial stimulus 
of Hollywood and its celluloid dramas. How- 
ever, here he stages with his customary skill a 
scenario for two middle-aged film lovers who 
quarrel, are reconciled, and die mysteriously 
in the aeroplane in which they have been 
unobtrusively married before an audience of 
several thousands. Mr. Queen distributes his 
clues more generously than usual, and the 
experienced reader can spot the criminal at a 
very early stage. 


OVERTURE TO DEATH. By Ngaio Marsh. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Ngaio Marsh is rapidly nearing the 
Christie-Sayers-Allingham class. As far as 
characterisation and atmosphere are con- 
cerned, she has already reached it, but she has 
not yet acquired the mechanical skill in plot 
construction and the provision of clues which 
a first-rate detective story requires. A beauti- 
fully presented Dorset village is here the back- 
ground for a duel between two savage spinsters 
whose repressed emotions are concentrated on 
the silver-haired High Church rector and for 
other amorous encounters between the local 
gentry and near-gentry. It is perhaps a little 
too easy to guess which of the admirably drawn 
characters has shot the more strident of the 
maiden ladies through the heart. 


Ellery 
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HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Carl Van Doren. 
Putnam. 15s. 

Franklin—printer, postmaster, author, scien- 
tist, diplomat and much else—was a repre- 
sentative as well as a great American ; destiny, 
not chance, set him repeatedly at the dramatic 
storm-centres of the American Revolution. 
Mr. Van Doren draws him full-length in both 
his private and public aspects in what is 
undoubtedly his completest and fullest bio- 
graphy and Mr. Van Doren’s best book. 
These goo pages, ten years’ work, neither omit 
nor pad ; every paragraph has content, every 
statement is documented. The warts and the 
follies have their proper place, but the final 
impression is, rightly, of a wise greatness, of 
ranging powers always in “flexible equili- 
brium.” Here, too, is not only biography but 
history, necessary to understanding of how 
George III lost the U.S.A. for the Empire. 


WELLINGTON IN CIVIL LIFE. By Muriel 
Wellesley. Constable. 18s. 

Great-grand niece of the Iron Duke, Miss 
Wellesley has already published, in The Man 
Wellington, an account of the impression made 
by the soldier on his contemporaries. In her 
new volume, she does a similar service for the 
statesman ; in other words, she extends her 
work to cover the years from 1818-1852. It is 
a pity that family pride makes the biographer 
apt to defend rather than explore the nature of 
her ancestor, for the Duke’s character loses 
something of its richness beneath her pious 
ministrations. But by her diligent array of 
contemporary comment she has added two 
vivid volumes to the immense and still growing 
literature surrounding her subject. 


HERMANN GOERING. By Erich Gritzbach. 
Hurst & Blackett. 8s. 6d. 

Though this book is described as a biography 
on the title-page, the author himself, Goering’s 
personal chief of staff, more correctly terms it, 
in his Foreword, a sketch-book of incidents 
illustrative of his hero’s work and character. 
It is written in the lusciously fervent style at 
present popular in Germany, and represents the 
Field-Marshal as an almost incredible super- 
man. But, as Mr. Bruce Lockhart points out 
in his discerning preface, these pages are well 
worth reading as a corrective to the often 
absurd views held, outside the Reich, of a 
commanding personality, as dynamic in 
energy as versatile in accomplishment, 
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VIEWLESS WINDS. By Herbert M. Moran. 
Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 

These ‘‘recollections and digressions’” of a 
tough-minded Australian surgeon make excep- 
tionally good reading for the strong-stomached. 
Rugger, War (Gallipoli and Kut), Ireland, 
Medicine (especially cancer) and Catholicism 
provide the main material, and on none of 
these does Mr. Moran fail to write both racily 
and frankly and with acute criticism, though 
he has known and even loved them all from 
the inside. The writing is able, and there are 
many stories, though of the unknown more 
than the known, and of the strange and 
unhappily human rather than the humorous. 


MY DOUBLE AND I. By Nikolai Gubsky. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Gubsky has written some excellent novels 
and an interesting autobiography. Here, how- 
ever, is self-exploitation in a more specious 
form, the more extensive than intensive record 
of a trip to Mexico to see an old love and to 
talk to her about his wife, his books, his private 
spiritual exercises, and his general emotional 
relationships. He returns to have a fine time 
detaching himself from a newer and more 
violent fascination. There are some good sea- 
scenes, and Mexican background, but every- 
thing is also-ran to Mr. Gubsky’s never com- 
pletely validated interest in himself. 


CLIVE OF PLASSEY. By A. Mervyn Davies. 
Nicholson & Watson. 25s. 

Solid, painstaking and well written, this work 
will nevertheless not be the definitive biography 
of Clive. For the author himself records that 
he has not been given access to certain material 
still unpublished. Moreover, his bias swings 
almost as far in the one direction as the recent 
screen version of his hero’s career swung in the 
other. Mr. Davies leans much more heavily 
on the defects than on the virtues of a man 
whom even he admits to have been strong- 
minded and able. The result is, if a distin- 
guished, yet a less than well-balanced and 
even slightly malicious piece of portraiture. 


WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE. By H. F. 
Armstrong. Macmillan. 6s. 
The editor of the American journal Foreign 
Affairs gives here .a considerably detailed 
account of the events leading up to and imme- 
diately succeeding the Munich Conference of 
1938. His pages are marked by all the candour, 
vigour and shrewdness long associated with the 
best transatlantic comment on European 
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politics. He takes no sides, makes no prophecies, 
but is concerned only to put the reader into as 
favourable a position as possible to draw his 
own conclusions. The analysis includes a useful 
day-to-day chronology and also the hitherto 
unpublished final reply of the Czech Govern- 
ment to England and France. 


I HELPED TO BUILD AN ARMY. By José 
Martin Blasquez. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 
Major Bldsquez has written the first inside 
story of the building up of the Spanish loyalist 
army. It is a story of undisciplined enthusiasm, 
misguided idealism, jealousy between politi- 
cians and parties, and finally of a complete 
break between those whose only chance of 
success was unity. The author was in a position 
to know all the facts, and he also, fortunately, 
has the ability to marshal them and present 
them so as to make not only a first-rate piece 
of history but a fascinating study in the Spanish 

temperament. 


IRISH CAVALCADE. 1550-1850. By M. J. 
MacManus. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. MacManus believes evidently that every 
paragraph should have an entertaining punch. 
He has collected from rare books, news-sheets 
and political tracts a medley of curiosities, 
wonders and contemporary comments. English 
extracts range from Edmund Spenser’s dia- 
tribes to Shelley’s fiery speech in Dublin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A BOOK OF BRITISH WADERS. By Brian 

Vesey-Fitzgerald. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
The editor of The Field has here chosen a 
fascinating group of birds, and many people 
will find his short essays (based upon his own 
observations) most helpful in enabling them 
to distinguish the various kinds. The author 
begins with three chapters descriptive of 
winter days among the shore birds, and then 
discusses the habits and appearance of each 
species in turn. An excellent series of photo- 
graphs adds greatly to the book’s value, that 
of a party of dunlin being especially charming. 
An appendix gives the distinguishing features 
of all British waders, their nests, eggs and so 
on, in tabular form. 


THE SWORD OF LIGHT. By Desmond 
Ryan. Barker. 12s. 6d. 

A record of the Irish Language Revival from 

Carolan—Why Carolan ?—to President Doug- 

las Hyde. It is tendentious, and contains 
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obvious errors and omissions; such as that 
Clarence Mangan, who knew little Irish, 
was a “sure” translator; that Archbishop 
Whately was as much an enemy of Irish as 
Cromwell, which is quite wrong (see Alison 
Phillip’s three-volume history of the Established 
Church in Ireland) ; that Archbishop MacHale 
was a solitary voice in opposing the ‘“‘National 
Schools,” whereas he was actually backed by 
ten as against eighteen of his episcopal 
colleagues. Mr. Ryan does not seem to know 
that Whately alone favoured these schools 
among his colleagues: they preferred the 
Kildare Street Society. Gaelic-speaking Kerry 
is given as the region which made the “most 
defiant” stand behind O’Connell, whereas 
historically the most “defiant” stand was 
made in Waterford against the Beresfords, 
and in Clare against the Vandeleurs and 
others. There is much useful information in 
the book, but these and many other similar 
errors badly shake one’s trust. 


AMAZING MONUMENT. By Ivor Brown 

and George Fearon. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 
The authors of this witty and well-informed 
work have approached Shakespeare from a 
new angle, viz., the Founder of an enormous 
industry, with headquarters now at Stratford, 
and branches all over the world. The build- 
ing up of the Legend, its maintenance and 
expansion, the money in it; these are the 
aspects of Shakespeareanism here principally 
considered, though there is, of course, no 
aspect of the Bard which has not or cannot be 
turned to profit, or which is foreign to the main 
theme of this amusing inquiry. 


FRENCH SONGS. Arranged by Sir Walford 
Davies and selected by L. Lamport Smith. 
Maemillan. 7s. 6d. 

A delightful collection of French songs in- 

cluding carols, old French music, patriotic 

songs, folk songs, regional songs, and popular 
songs. Some of those included have only 
recently been rescued by French folk-lorists, 
others are little known in this country, and the 
remainder are songs which it is very pleasant 
to have available in one volume. An admirable 


enterprise. 


MODEL MEMOIRS. By Stephen Leacock. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


In serious vein Mr. Leacock laments that the 
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ROGER MARTIN DU GARD 


translated from the French by 
STUART GILBERT 
This novel is a picture on the grand 
scale of a world : the world of well- 
to-do bourgeois France before the 
War. It will take its unquestionable 
place among the really great works 
of fiction of our time. 904 pages. 153. 
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& BUGGY 
DOCTOR 


DR. ARTHUR E. HERTZLER 


with an Introduction by 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
“A fascinating account of medicine 
and surgery in America for the last 


fifty years... . I have greatly 
enjoyed his reminiscences and doubt 
if there is anyone who will not find 
them equally enthralling.” sytvia 
LyND (Harper’s Bazaar). “Irresistible. 
. . - The salt of the book is the 
doctor’s own dry, gallant, sensible, 
feeling and smiling self.”” OBSERVER. 
Recommended by the Book Society. 128. 6d. 
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STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“Once more his readers will be made 
to recognise the quickness of his wit. 
. . . We are too happily occupied 
when with Mr. Leacock to ask how he 
does it.” Tres. ‘In his best vein.” 
ROBERT LYND (NewsChronicle). 7s.6d. 
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world isn’t what it was, but also thinks it better 
than it seems, especially if we will laugh a 
little more. To help us do so he turns on the 
fun in his “model memoirs” (My Victorian 
Girlhood, Up and Down Downing Street, etc.), 
his burlesques of social bores, and miscella- 
neous short tales and anecdotes. He is as subtle 
as a sledge-hammer, and seldom lets a joke 
escape till he has laid it on the anvil and 
beaten it out flat, but they are sometimes real 
jokes and he is often comic. 


PHILOSOPHY 


SPIRIT AND REALITY. By Nicolas Berd- 

yaev. Geoffrey Bles : The Centenary Press. 8s. 6d. 
In his new book Berdyaev considers the mean- 
ing of spirit (though he emphasises that it 
cannot be defined but only recognized through 
its attributes—freedom, creativity, integrity, 
love) in relation to philosophy and religion, to 
the problems of evil and suffering, and particu- 
larly to the world of modern technique. He is 
always a difficult writer: between his short, 
epigrammatical sentences, proceeding straight 
from a process of inner reflection, there is often 
no obvious logical connection. But his book is 
valuable for its swift flashes of perception, and 
particularly for its insistence that spirit must 
not create a separate world of transcendent 
values but must penetrate the realms of 
technique and social relations and transform 
them. 


THE GOOD PAGAN’S FAILURE. By Rosa- 
lind Murray. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
There is nothing uncivilised about Miss Rosa- 
lind Murray’s “Good Pagan.” She means the 
cultured liberal humanist ; and as the daugh- 
ter of Professor Gilbert Murray she has lived 
in circles where humanism is at its best. In 
arguing that this purely rational attitude is no 
substitute for religion, and that a civilisation 
inspired by it must end in failure, she makes 
out a strong case ; but many readers will find 
her own interpretation of religion—she is a 
Roman Catholic—less convincing. She seems 
hardly to distinguish between an individual’s 
self-surrender to God and the acceptance 
of revelation through an _ authoritarian 
Church. But her book is delightfully written, 


and touches on questions critical for our 
time, 
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POETRY 


THE NEW ROAD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Geoffrey Johnson. Williams & Norgate. 
as. 6d. 

Mr. Johnson has a striking gift of imagery, 
but his tendency to moralise brings him back 
too often to the commonplace. But his quiet 
reassertion of the individual and his refusal to 
accept a universal chaos is stimulating. His 
themes vary from contemplation of life’s 
mystery to glimpses of railways, mining dis- 
tricts, peaceful farms. In Wordsworthian 
fashion he is confident of joy. 


the child 
In his irradiated bedroom wakes 
Between his sleeping parents, and begins 
His matin prelude to himself, alone. 


POEMS FOR SPAIN. Edited by Stephen 
Spender and John Lehmann. Hogarth Press. 
Os." 

The Crusade of left-wing intellectuals to the 
battlefields of Spain is certainly a feature of 
our times. “Poets and poetry,” Mr. Spender 
writes, “‘have played a considerable part in 
the Spanish War, because to many people 
the struggle of the Republicans has seemed a 
struggle for the conditions without which the 
writing and reading of poetry are almost 
impossible in modern society. . . . Primarily, 
this struggle consists of taking action to obtain 
freedom, education, leisure.’’ Good crusaders 
do not necessarily make good poets, but it is 
interesting to have so varied a collection of 
verses by combatants and others (some in 
translation from. the Spanish), amongst which 
are to be found a number of good poems. 


SOCIOLOGY 


WHO IS FOR LIBERTY? By H. R. Wil- 
liamson. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
In Britain to-day, writes Mr. Williamson, 
“four million people control absolutely the 
means of livelihood of the other forty-three 
million and exploit this position for their own 
private advantage” by a variety of super- 
subtle political manceuvres, including a cen- 
sored Press, a Fascist red herring and a Trade 
Union procession of led bears. The politically 
inactive reader may wonder whether such 
charges can be substantiated against any 
but Tory last-ditchers and whether Mr, 
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Williamson’s somewhat old-fashioned Socialism 
would in fact substitute God for Mammon. 
But a healthy wind blows through this often 
needlessly provocative but always sincere and 
able book. 


THE WHITE WAR OF 1938. By Georges 
Duhamel. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

This small volume contains twenty-six short 
papers written between July and November 
1938, the period of the “‘white war,’ by 
which M. Duhamel means the militant 
exploits of recent German policy. The tone 
throughout is more sorrowful than angry. 
The attitude of the cosmopolitan European 
intellectual who is also a patriot could hardly 
be better exemplified than by this cultured 
and gifted French author, not afraid to quote 
Bismarck: ‘‘He who hopes to appease his 
enemy by concessions will never be rich 
enough to do so.” 


LIFE WITHIN REASON. By Ivor Brown. 
Nicholson & Watson. 2s. 6d. 

The first volume issued by the Liberal Book 
Club, founded to encourage “freedom to 
speak, think and act,” sets a vigorous and 
thoughtful example to the rest. Most people 
who can think, though unhappily propor- 
tionately fewer who can speak and act, are 
vaguely Liberal nowadays. Mr. Brown does 
them valuable service in bringing his wide 
historical knowledge, fine taste and literary 
skill to the formulation of a modern Liberal 
creed, based on a more adult psychology than 
the old Radicals used. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


SIBERIAN MAN AND MAMMOTH. By 
E. W. Pfizenmayer. Blackie. 128. 6d. 
This pleasant, old-fashioned travel book 
describes two journeys by a German zoologist 
to the wilds of Siberia in search of reported 
mammoths, in 1902 and 1908. He was suc- 
cessful on each occasion in finding a mammoth 
frozen in the river-bed, digging it out, recon- 
structing it and setting up its bones in the 
Petersburg Museum. The author and his 
Russian colleagues met with adventures on 
their way with primitive Siberian tribes, 
Yakuts, Tungus and Lamuts—friendly people, 
cleverly managing to live in the hardest 
conditions. The descriptions are slight but easy. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


‘THIS MONTH will see the completion of the 
Cambridge Histories with Vol. XII of the 
Cambridge Ancient History. This volume, The 
Imperial Crisis and Recovery, A.D. 193-324, will 
link up the Ancient with the Mediaeval Histories. 
It will be published by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

The Oxford University Press announces 
The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760, by Basil 
Williams, for this month. 

The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery’s book, The 
German Colonial Claim, is expected from Messrs. 
Chambers in the course of the month, and 
Messrs. Cape have on their lists The Fall of the 
Russian Monarchy, by Sir Bernard Pares. 

Volumes I and V of the Cresset Press Intro- 
ductions to English Literature, edited by Bonamy 
Dobrée, will appear this month. Vol. I is 
The Beginnings of English Literature to Skelton, 
1509, by Professor W. L. Renwick and Harold 
Orton, and Vol. V is The Present Age from 1914, 
by Edwin Muir. 

The March of Literature from Confucius to the 
Present Time, by Ford Madox Ford, is an- 
nounced for this month by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin. 

The Oxford University Press will publish The 
Poetical Works of John Keats, by H. W. Garrod. 

The Poet and Society, by Philip Henderson, 
will appear from Messrs. Secker & Warburg. 

The difficulties of the artist’s material life 
to-day are the subject of Art Lies Bleeding, to be 
published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus this 
month. 

Sculpture of To-day, by Stanley Casson, is the 
“Studio” special number for this spring, and 
will appear on April 28. 

Picasso, The Master of the Phantom, is a short 
work by Robert Melville, and will be published 
this month by the Oxford University Press. 

Two books of Ballet interest are Reminiscences 
of the Ballet, by Alexandre Benois, and Serge 
Diaghileff, by Serge Lifar, both of which will be 
published by Messrs. Putnam, 

Mr. John Gielgud’s reminiscences will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan with the 
title Early Stages. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes is 
publishing his Memoirs with Messrs. Harrap. 
They will be entitled Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 

The Memoirs of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson will 
appear this month from Messrs, Putnam, and 


on April 3 the seventh volume of Woodrow 
Wilson’s Life and Letters, by Ray Stannard Baker, 
will be published by Messrs. Heinemann. 

Love and Death: an Imaginary Autobiography, 
by Llewelyn Powys, which was announced last 
month, has been postponed until April. It will 
by published by the Bodley Head. 

Portrait of Stella Benson, by Ellis Roberts, is 
announced by Messrs. Cape. Louisa May 
Alcott, by Katharine Anthony, is announced 
by the Cresset Press. 

To Lord Byron . . . by George Paston and 
Peter Quennell, will be published by Messrs. 
Murray this month. The book, which is based 
on a collection of unpublished letters to 
Lord Byron, originated in a series of articles 
in the Cornhill by George Paston (Miss 
Symonds) and has been completed by Peter 
Quennell. 

Mr. James Joyce’s great new novel which 
for sixteen years has been known as Work in 
Progress has now been given the title Finnegan’s 
Wake, and will be published by Messrs. Faber 
& Faber on April 27. 

Sir Timothy Eden’s The England of Our 
Dreams is to be published by Messrs. Chambers. 

Behold This Dreamer, which will be published 
by Messrs. Faber & Faber on April 28, is an 
anthology chosen by Walter de la Mare of 
Dream Literature. 

Messrs. Dent announce Voodoo Gods, a study 
of the worship of the natives of Haiti and 
Jamaica, by Zora Hurston. 

I Met Them in Italy, by George Ellidge, will 
be published by Messrs. Michael Joseph on 
April 24. 

Second Play Parade, by Noel Coward, is 
announced by Messrs. Heinemann for April 3. 

World Finance, 1938-39, by Paul Einzig, will 
be published by Messrs. Routledge. 

Beware of Pity, by Stephan Zweig, is among 
the fiction announced for this month. The 
Village, by Mulk Raj Anand, is announced by 
Messrs. Cape, and two novels by Naomi 
Mitchison, The Kingdom of Heaven, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heinemann, and As Jt Was 
in the Beginning, written in collaboration with 
Lewis Gielgud, by Messrs. Cape, are expected 
this month. 

The Collins Crime Club has Death Pays a 
Dividend, by John Rhode, and Crime on the 
Kennet, by Dr. Cyril Alington. 


